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EXPERIMENTS BY THE SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


BY WALTER FRANKLIN PRINCE, Pu.D. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The following summary of tests and discussions is prepared at the 
request of the Editor of this Journal. 

In its issue of December, 1922, the Scientific American, oldest and 
highest reputed magazine of popularized science on the continent, made 
a preliminary announcement of cash prizes to be offered to persons who 
would produce physical “ psychic ” phenomena, $2,500 to the first one 
presenting a psychic photograph under test conditions of the magazine 
satisfactory to a committee of judges, and $2,500 to the first person 
presenting “a visible psychic manifestation” of other defined char- 
acter, under the same conditions and likewise satisfactory to the judges, 

In the following issue, the plan was outlined in full. The judges 
were named, and the following reasons stated for their selection. (1) 
Professor William McDougall, D. Sc., of Harvard University, because 
“a psychologist of repute must be on our committee,” and “ the name 
that occurs before all others ” is his. (2) Daniel F. Comstock, Ph.D., 
formerly one of the faculty of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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nology, and noted inventor, since “there must be a physicist of the 
modern school, skilled in the design and use of special apparatus.” 
(3) Dr. Walter Franklin Prince as one of “ our experienced psychical 
researchers.” (4) Hereward Carrington as another, particularly in 
the physical field. (5) Houdini, “ to serve as a guarantee to the public 
that none of the tricks of his trade have been practised upon the 
committee.” 

For myself, I never for a moment doubted the propriety of my act- 
ing as one of the judges. I would have no hesitancy, so far as my per- 
sonal opinion is concerned, in acting as a judge in any such contest 
even though conducted by Spiritualists, though I would not care to 
address a meeting of that cult. I believe in investigating wherever 
there is a chance, and in inspecting other people’s modes of investi- 
gating whenever there is a chance, and have little patience with the 
notion that such opportunities should be avoided unless they come like 
packages done up in tissue paper and scented with perfumery. And 
yet, since I knew that investigations conducted by the Scientific A meri- 
can would attract much attention and excite criminations and recrimi- 
nations, I deferred acceptance until I could consult my official superiors. 
But almost immediately I learned that the President of the A. S. P. R. 
and one of its Advisory Scientific Council had consented to be judges, 
so that it was not necessary to put the question. It was also generally 
thought that the journal which was to conduct the tests was fairly 
respectable. 

It was understood from the first, and made quite plain in the maga- 
zine, that its staff had the conduct of the investigation, and that the 
sole duty of the judges was to decide on the evidence presented before 
and to them. The latter could take any hand in the actual proceedings 
which they thought proper, but other than for this factor the Scientific 
American was to have all the responsibility and all the credit. It made 
arrangements with the mediums, fitted up its rooms with whatever 
apparatus was necessary, and generally took charge, summoning the 
judges only on the eve of the tests. — 

Mr. J. Malcolm Bird, one of the editors, was the secretary of the 
judges, but that fact did not make his long printed reports the work 
of the judges. All in these reports which they were responsible for was 
the few lines in each report which announced their decision and which 
Mr. Bird incorporated in his journalistic accounts and thus brought 
to the attention of readers. 

If I had been conducting the investigation I should not have printed, 
previous to the experiments, quite so terrifying an account of the ap- 
paratus which might be employed and the precautions to be taken. 
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This was reassuring to the scientific reader but almost certain to scare 
away many would-be applicants for a prize. If it only scared away 
the frauds it would not so much matter. But honest psychics are gen- 
erally a sensitive lot. And the possibility was presented that honest 
psychics might be deterred from appearing while some frauds, hardened ° 
by experience in deception, might gamble on their ability to deceive 
even the experts. As a matter of fact during the fourteen months 
which followed only three persons actually ventured to undergo the 
tests. 

Again, I would never have had a reporter present during experi- 
ments, and in fact advised strongly against this being done, on the 
ground that premature publicity would lead to misunderstanding and 
disagreeable comment and might seriously embarrass subsequent ex- 
periments in the same series. The method of a Society devoted to scien- 
tific investigation would have been to preserve secrecy until the whole 
chain of series was over. But the undertaking had only in part a 
scientific object, in part it was journalistic, so journalistic methods 
prevailed. The judges were not responsible for this feature, but I 
reserved my right to criticise it, while generally in favor of the 
undertaking. 

However scientific amateurs in this field may be, they would prob- 
ably profit by asking persons of long experience to formulate some 
rules of procedure and abiding by these. There was no duty incumbent 
on the Scientific American to do this, of course, and I, being familiar 
with the rather prevalent assumptions of specialists in physical science, 
psychologists and magicians (I am not referring even remotely to the 
magazine staff) that specialists in the field of psychical research are 
probably somewhat childlike and naive, am always rather pleased when. 
representatives of these classes first undertake to do some psychical 
researching on their own account, and hopeful that I may learn some- 
thing from their amateur astuteness. If there were mistakes made, 
they were the mistakes of amateurs, and I am satisfied that no 
miscarriage of justice resulted, and that a spirit of fairness reigned 
throughout. 

It will be noted that only such species of alleged psychic phenomena 
as are physical and of a character to be tested by instruments were 
eligible, just those classes which are the rarest, to say the least (since 
some species, in my opinion, do not exist as genuine realities), in this 
country. Of course it was perfectly legitimate to draw this line, only 
it should be recognized that the most careful investigators consider that 


by far the greater mass of evidential phenomena lies on the other side 
of the line. 
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1. Terstinc Mr. X. 


This is the designation given by the Scientific American (July, 
1923) to the medium experimented with in the editorial library on the 
evenings of May 21, 22 and 24, 1923. It is not worth while to lift the 
veil of anonymity here, though the name was spread abroad by the 
newspapers. 

Some time previously, the Society received various letters, written 
by a lawyer, describing what were stated to be convincing phenomena 
of independent trumpet voices, lights and spirit tappings in dark 
séances, and although it all sounded suspiciously like trickery with 
which I had become familiarly acquainted, I had an emissary of supe- 
rior mentality but little experience attend some of these séances. His 
report showed that he was puzzled and somewhat impressed, although 
he cautiously refrained from pronouncing an affirmative judgment, 
Other papers in our possession denounced Mr. X. as a fraud. My own 
report of the first sitting, wherein Mr. Carrington and I represented 
the judges, probably gives a fair idea of what occurred at the previous 
ones. 

“On Monday, May 21st, I attended a meeting for physical phe- 
nomena through Mr. in the rooms of the Scientific 
American, at the Woolworth Building. Besides the medium there were 
present a friend, Mr. Werrell, Messrs. Bird, Walker, Carrington, Owen 
(Times reporter) Lescarboura, myself and one other. Before begin- 
ning the séance the medium carefully replaced the chairs so that 
they formed a circle around his own chair at a distance of from three 
to five feet from each sitter. It seemed to me the chairs were placed 
with studied attention on his part. The room was entirely darkened 
and for a long time nothing happened except occasional conversation, 
singing of pious hymns and rollicking ditties.in a horrible fashion, the 
leader apparently having no ear for music whatever. Later, however, 
there were occasional brief vocal outbursts apparently from the end of 
a trumpet although the trumpet with the luminous band remained un- 
moved upon the floor. The contrast between silence and the outbreak 
of roaring or squeaking voices was what some might consider dramatic. 
Presently the usual touches began, but as I could hear little of what 
the others were saying and did not know that they were acknowledging 
the touches I did not report mine until a spirit stated that I had been 
touched and had not reported it. Thereupon I stated that I had been 
touched three times. One was a fumbling at my coat which I held in 
my lap, the second a touch upon my left knee, and the third a tugging 
at my right shirt sleeve. After this I placed my right foot farther 
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forward, and presently a spirit trod partly upon it. These were all 
the phenomena, and were of the most unconvincing character.” 

It is hardly worth while to spend time on the second sitting, at 
which I was not present. About the same line of performance took 
place. But one feature is of interest. Mr. Lescarboura, one of the 
editors, had placed two luminous buttons in the wall in recesses between 
books, one in line with Mr. Bird’s vision, the other in line with his own. 
Mr. Bird was so constantly the recipient of “ spirit ” attention that he 
had to forego, for the most part, watching his button, but the other 
gentleman never relaxed his vigilance. He noticed that the frequent 
eclipses of the button always went in pairs, the brief space between in 
some cases denoting that the medium had gone forward and back to his 
chair quickly, the longer intervals always synchronizing with important — 
phenomena in front. It may be suggested that materialized spirits 
intercepted the light, and that they alternately exuded, in ectoplasmic 
fashion, from the medium and went back to him. It is a supposition 
requiring much faith, but let it go at that. However, after the séance 
had continued about an hour, the medium revealed that he had dis- 
covered the lights of the buttons by asking about them, and they were 
not visible from his chair. 

The third sitting was decisive. The persons present, beside the me- 
dium and the male friend of his, were Messrs. Walker, Bird, Lescar- 
boura and Munn of the magazine staff; Mr. Keating, who is a local 
conjuror; Mr. Lehmann, of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; Mr. Owen the reporter, Mr. Hopkins, Miss N., and Houdini 
and Prince of the judges. 

One of the first things done by the medium was to stand in front of 
me and ask the entire company not to stick their feet out. But he 
looked accusingly at me, and it was evident that he knew whose out- 
stretching foot the spirit had stepped on, Monday evening. 

One incident in connection with the trumpet voices and whispers 
may be referred to in passing. At the Tuesday sitting a purported 
spirit at least twenty times whispered to Mr. Bird an inarticulate word 
of two syllables. The editor remarked that it was probably a name 
but that he could not make it out. On Thursday the attempt seemed 
to be renewed but now “ Hello, Malcolm” was distinctly whispered. 
Mr. Bird acknowledged his name and asked the name of the communi- 
cator. Several times again the whisper appeared to be trying to give 
a two-syllable name. Mr. Bird, knowing that sitters often under such 
circumstances imagine or guess what the name is, utter it and have the 
suggestion accepted, determined to experiment. “ Did you say... 
Harry?”, he asked. The voice joyfully, and now with perfect distinct- 
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ness, answered, “ Yes, Harry.” Asked for the last name the whisper 
was again unintelligible until Mr. Bird pretended to recognize the name 
“ Meyer,” when again the suggestion was snapped up and “ Harry 
Meyer” pronounced distinctly, followed by inarticulate whispering 
sounds. Asked under what circumstances Harry Meyer died, the 
whispers became articulate long enough to rebuke the use of that ex- 
pression (“* passed on” being the term prescribed by etiquette), but 
relapsed into unintelligibility with every attempt to give information 
about the demise. At length Mr. Bird, with assumed caution not to 
reveal too much, interrogatively hinted that the spirit “ passed on” 
through an accident, and the whisper distinctly responded “ Yes.” It 
looked as though the whole mournful story might be revealed by con- 
tinuation of the process which I have so often observed on the part of 
a guileless sitter who “ gives the whole show away” while blissfully 
unconscious of having supplied a single hint. But several of the 
Scientific American staff, not sufficiently habituated to this sort of 
thing, began to snicker and cachinnate, which banished “ Harry 
Meyer,” with whom Mr. Bird had never had the good fortune to be 
acquainted. 

The reader must consult the original report for the minor prepa- 
rations made for the last sitting and the most of the incidents therein. 
We will come to the absolute demonstration of fraud. 

The chair in which the medium sat was arranged so as to rest upon 
a fibre board mat beneath the rug with electrically-connected springs 
along one side. The weight of the chair alone would not close any of 
the springs, but the weight of an occupant was sure to close at least 
one of them and establish a circuit. In consequence, so long as the 
medium actually remained in the chair, as he was supposed to do, a 
certain lamp in an adjoining room would continue to burn, but if he 
arose it would go out. A dictaphone was also established with a stenog- 
rapher in the next room listening and taking down the remarks heard 
together with the moments when the light went out and reappeared, as 
announced to him by a special watcher. Mr. Bird, in the séance room, 
made it his business to exclaim and comment on the phenomena as they 
occurred, for the benefit of the stenographer, in order that afterward, 
if it should prove that the medium had left his chair frequently, it 
might be determined whether or not the phenomena taking place at a 
distance from the chair synchronized with the periods of absence. The 
plan worked better than expected, for Mr. Bird’s exclamations gave 
him the appearance of being credulous, and most of the phenomena 
centered around him and enabled him the better to report. 

The following table pretty nearly tells its own story. 
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THE MEDIUM THE PHENOMENA 


9 :36—Out of chair 15 seconds. Trumpet voice; Houdini touched. 

9:37—Out of chair 3 seconds. Tapping on surface of trumpet. 

9 :38—Out of chair 12 seconds. Bird touched, apparently not with 
trumpet. 

9:40—Out of chair 6 seconds. Bird touched on top of head. 

9:42—Out of chair 9 seconds. No phenomena. Recovering 
trumpet? 











9:43—Out of chair 5 seconds. Trumpet voice. 
9:45—Out of chair for 6, 9 
and 5 seconds, in quick 
succession. Trumpet voice. 
9 :53—Momentarily out of chair Tapping on trumpet or other 
object. 
9:55—Out of chair 1 second. No phenomena. 


10 :00—Out of chair 5 seconds. Trumpet voice. 

10:17—Out of chair 13 seconds. Houdini touched. 

10:21—Out of chair 14 seconds. Trumpet moving about through- 
out interval. 

10:32—Momentarily out of chair Trumpet in motion. 


It is necessary only to add that all the periods of absence are listed 
in the table, and that all the phenomena which took place at what would 
otherwise be a puzzling distance from the chair exactly synchronized 
with these periods. 

The medium afterwards had only this defense to offer, that the dis- 
appearances of the light were caused by his shifting his position in the 
chair. Were the defense true we should have stumbled on an important 
discovery, that in order to stimulate spirits to produce frequent and 
brilliant effects at a distance in dark séances, it is desirable to exhort 
the medium to keep shifting his position in the chair. Unless this is the 
conclusion, the defense entirely fails to explain the damnatory fact that 
the periods, when the only phenomena which could cause question oc- 
curred, were exactly those when the light was out. Furthermore, if 
anyone will try the experiment of keeping his body in suspension for 
fifteen seconds while he is “ shifting his position,” he will have a demon- 
stration of the absurdity of the claim. 


2. Testinc THE Rev. Josie K. Srewarr 


The Scientific American generously conceals this lady under the 
designation “* Mrs. Y,’? and we would do the same had not her friends 
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and others published the name to all the world in connection with this 
investigation, which makes any further attempt to conceal it futile. 

Mrs. Stewart’s specialty for years has been the production, claimed 
to be by spirit agency, of writing and drawings on cards held in her 
hand, the material for which is assumed to be drawn from the petals 

‘of flowers and leaves of plants placed at intervals between cards in 
the pack. 

Sittings were held on October 9th, 11th, 15th, and 16th, 1923, in 
the rooms of the magazine conducting the tests. These were reported 
with a mass of details in the Scientific American for December, 1923. 
The first three were entire failures, though Mrs. Stewart was profuse 
in her appreciation of the courtesies extended to her and found no fault 
with any of the arrangements. Finally she proposed that the experi- 
ment should be tried in the open air, and a party motored out to Bay- 
side, Long Island, where the use of a beautiful lawn, decorated with 
flowers and shrubbery, had been offered. I had been present at the 
first and second sittings and was present at the last. 

Hitherto, when the sittings were in a room, there had not been a 
single minute, at least when I was present, that any side of Mrs. 
Stewart’s body had been out of the field of vision of at least one person 
present. Her practice was to hold the pack of cards with interspersed 
petals and leaves, in her hand upon the head of some person, who con- 
stitutes one “ pole” according to her, while she constitutes the other. 
Early in the series she stated that a dark-haired person was most likely 
to be a successful “ pole ” and yet she selected Mr. Carrington, a light- 
haired person, for the purpose more than any other. It was natural 
that spectators should ask, as they noted that she often scrutinized the 
surfaces of cards which were not in contact with any plant material, 
what her experience had been. Now she replied that the writing had 
come where the flowers were, but again that they came on the cards 
nearest the top or bottom. I repeated the question at the second sit- 
ting and was told positively that the writing came adjacent to the 
flowers. And still she continued to look in various places in the pack 
and to scrutinize cards which did not touch the petals and leaves. As 
she professed to have received writing hundreds of times, it would seem 
that she ought to have known where the phenomenon would appear and, 
knowing, it was inconsistent to look somewhere else. 

There was a re-seating before things were arranged to suit the 
medium on the beautiful lawn. Finally the company were arranged in 
a rough semi-circle, with Mr. Carrington seated at its right extremity. 

Presently Mrs. Stewart stepped past Mr. Carrington outside of the 
semi-circle and threw a few cards on a flowerbed, remarking that per- 
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haps something might happen to them. I think the fact that she did 
not return within the curve was not noticed so much as it would have 
been if it had not been for this little by-play. 

Standing just beyond Mr. Carrington, she again used his head for 
a “ pole.” I had been on the lookout for any act or situation essentially 
differing from those in the room wherein she had failed, and this posi- 
tion in respect to the company was a new one and significant in that 
she was for the first time so situated that one side of her body (the 
left) was invisible to any person present. 

As soon as the pack was held on Mr. Carrington’s head (effectually 
preventing him from seeing what I saw) another fact struck me with 
great force. This was that, while she had hitherto been in the habit of 
holding out her left arm horizontally as if to demonstrate its innocence, 
while an experiment was in operation, that arm was now hanging at her 
side, and of course invisible. She had put on a heavy overcoat whose 
pocket, close to where her hand must be, would be handy for a place of 
concealment, though a receptacle reached through a fold in her full 
skirt is more likely. It was evident to me that the time had come and 
I managed to convey a whispered intimation to a gentleman present 
that something would soon happen. It was equally clear what to expect, 
that when the medium removed the pack of cards from the head of the 
“pole,” she would bring the hand containing them diagonally down to 
the concealed left hand, if in fact that left hand contained the cards 
with writing prepared in advance, and that then, with hardly a percep- 
tible pause, the right hand would again sweep into view. Exactly this 
took place, and I felt sure the trick had been accomplished. The me- 
dium withdrew and sat down behind her table. There was a confident, 
half-triumphant expression on her face which made me the more certain 
that my conclusion was correct. She then called the entire company 
around her, rose, made one person put his hand on the back of her neck, 
grasped that of another, went through a variety of contortions most 
amusing to one who had moral certainty that the feat was already ac- 
complished, and ended by falling upon her seat as if exhausted, with the 
cry, “ Look at the cards!” Sure enough five cards were found with 
writing and drawings. At the time, I and others read the pretended and 
banal message signed with the name of William James: “ How happy 
I should have been for an opportunity such as this ;” the equally trite 
one: “ May this demonstration be conclusive evidence of spirit return. 
Genth ;” the name without message, “ William T. Stead ;” and one from 
“ Effie,’ who gave the assurance that “ We who love you are doing all 
we can to establish this truth.” The medium had stated that her mes- 
sages thus obtained were frequently evidential in their content and that 
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they applied to persons in the audience often u~’ to her, and that 
these often recognized the names signed and th sndwriting. The 


present exhibits were mournful failures in these respects, since the mes- 
sages contained nothing evidential, were not from persons whose names 
were unknown to the medium, and the James and Stead scripts, at 
least, were not in their handwriting. At the time, I and the other wit- 
nesses carefully inspected the colors, gold, red and green, in which the 
scripts and drawings of leaves appeared, and the leaves themselves, 
which, by the way, were not like those of the plants from which the 
flower-petals placed between the cards had been taken. 

The cards supplied by Mr. Bird and his colleagues for the experi- 
ments had been shortened by them from the original length of five inches 
at the first sitting (at the end of which five cards had disappeared) to 
the lengths, part of four and twenty-nine thirty-seconds and part of 
four and thirty-one thirty-seconds inches. 

Mr. Bird, mindful of the fuss which had been made in connection 
with a noted English experiment because so many persons had handled 
the materials, had determined to keep the cards in his own possession. 
Not having taken a laboratory with him, he waited until he reached his 
home after an automobile journey, and half an hour afterwards tele- 
phoned Mr. Lescarboura that the cards on which the inscriptions ap- 
peared were not of those furnished the medium. They were full five 
inches long, of a grayer shade, averaged two ten-thousandths of an 
inch thinner than the cards supplied, everyone of the five was thinner 
than any of the cards supplied (which had the probability of occurring 
by chance once in 150 trillion times), the weight was less and the 
texture different. 

One thing which could have been done on the spot, and it was an 
error not to do it and deprive the paracritical (to coin a word) of this 
morsel, was to measure the length of the five cards before judges pres- 
ent. Why did not I insist that it should be done? For one thing, 
because I did not make the preparations for the experiment and knew 
little about them. For another because I was already satisfied from 
circumstantial evidence of a character which has never betrayed me, 
that a fraud had been committed. And, thirdly, I did not know that 
this was to be the last experiment, as, for all that then appeared, the 
medium might return for other trials. 

If the cards which showed so many divergencies were not the cards 
originally found with inscriptions, either someone during the short time 
that the company lingered or someone who accompanied Mr. Bird in 
the automobile must have substituted others, or else Mr. Bird did so 
himself. We can dispose of the first supposition in short order. As it 
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will not be pretended that any spectator was enough of a prophet to 
prepare duplicates of the scripts and colors in advance, this theory 
would require that someone must have come with a large variety of 
colored fluids, also brushes and cards, have selected the gold, red and 
green colors from his stock, and, having memorized the messages, have 
prepared the substitute cards in the short final period, got them into 
Mr. Bird’s pocket and abstracted the original five. It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out the stupendous difficulty of doing the forging, etc., 
unseen, in order to show the absurdity of the supposition. 

_ There remains Mr. Bird himself. It is conceivable that he had a 
complete stock of colors and brushes in his home or scurried about and 
got them. He himself frankly declares in his report that it is possible 
to charge him with tampering with the cards. In addition to the utter 
failure of the medium to produce results when subjected to inspection 
from all sides, and its production as soon as she was protected from 
such inspection, and with the accompaniment of exactly the acts neces- 
sary for fraud, the sub-committtee of judges had to decide between the 
testimony of Mr. Bird and the protestations of Mrs. Stewart. This 
sub-committee accepted the compelling circumstantial evidence, and the 
testimony of Mr. Bird regarding the disparity of the cards with those 
furnished, whose description had been previously recorded. It was im- 
possible, too, to be oblivious, on the one hand, of the harmony of his 
statement with various facts, nor of his evident freedom from prejudice 
as evidenced in his previous writings, and his fairness of procedure in all 
the tests, and on the other hand, of the self-contradictions in the me- 
dium’s own statements about her own phenomena in the past. When one 
considers her subsequent monstrous misstatements as to what occurred 


- at the sittings, and the fact that for many years she has been denounced 


as a fraud by the Spiritualist authorities themselves, he will probably 
conclude that, even though a technical error was made in not measuring 
the cards immediately, no injustice was done by the decision. 

3. Testixnc Mrs, Evizaneru A. Tomson 

This medium withdrew before official experiments began, but there 
were several unofficial and preliminary ones at which members of the 
Scientific American staff or of the committee of judges were present, 
a report was printed in the magazine named, and it may be well to in- 
clude the case here. First I will state what had become known pre- 
viously about her by this Society. 

In the Journal of the S. P. R., for October, 1910, there is a state- 
ment by Sir Oliver Lodge regarding a Tomson sitting which he at- 
tended. He gave some suggestions to the ladies who were to search the 
medium after the performance, and in consequence, apparently “ from 
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Mrs. Tomson’s room upstairs presently proceeded a loud, hysterical 
voice, ‘ I will not do it!’, repeated several times. The committee finally 
descended to report ‘that the final search had not been allowed in 
what was to them a satisfactory manner.’ ” -He added: “To my mind 
there was no evidence of anything of a supernormal character.” Yet 
Mr. Tomson afterward boasted to audiences that Lodge had endorsed 
the phenomena. 

In 1912, Mr. Prescott F. Hall, the late Boston lawyer, psychical 
researcher and contributor to the publications of this Society, had a 
sitting with Mrs. Tomson. He was fortunate enough not to be recog- 
nized as the man who, in 1897, showed up various Boston mediumistic 
fakes. 

His description of the sitting shows that the performance was of 
exactly the same general character with more recent ones. Mr. Hall 
was favored with the sight of his “ mother ” not in the least resembling 
her, but much resembling the medium, also of his sister whose features 
resembled the former but who had different drapery and hair effects. 
The arm was bare and corresponded remarkably with the arm of the 
medium previously observed, particularly as to the prominence of the 
deltoid muscle. He added: 

* As any evidence, this sitting was entirely worthless; but to my 
mind had all the earmarks of fraud. A ‘ Catholic priest,’ for example, 
did not appear until Mrs. T. had discovered that one of the ladies 
present was an Irish Catholic. Even then the priest was not identified 
in any way, and his robes were not those of any priest I ever saw.” 

Another gentleman of my acquaintance familiar with conjuring 
and with public physical mediumship, in a letter dated January 12, 
1922, on file in the office of this Society, reported his observations in 
a public séance by Mrs. Tomson in Chicago, at length. He won- 
dered that in a warm, steam-heated room she wore, for twenty min- 
utes before the sitting began, “a long, heavy winter overcoat,” 
going into the cabinet with it on. He noted the speed with which 
she raced to and into the cabinet after the purported examination 
of her person by a committee of women. He observed, as I after- 
wards observed in New York, that all the “spirits ” appeared to be 
“of the same height and build, except one or two seemed an inch or 
two taller, but this can be accounted for by the medium’s standing on 
her toes.” 
times the “ ectoplasmic ” gauze protruded under the curtain while the 
spirit was “ dematerializing ” and the protruding part never disinte 
grated but was always jerked out of sight. In view of the vagueness of 
the usual description of a search of Mrs. Tomson, and her refusal to 
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submit to a thorough one in the case reported by Messrs. Hamlin and 
Frost, it seems highly probable that this experienced reporter is right 
when he says: 

“Mrs. Tomson doubtless did not enter the cabinet nude, except for 
the overcoat. I presume she merely removed her petticoats and shirt 
waist, and then probably permitted the women to feel about her. I 
think it very likely that she retained a number of undergarments ‘ for 
decency’s sake,’ as a famous English materializing medium used to say 
many years ago when the women would examine her before a séance. 
That English woman went about for years holding materializing séances 
and permitting women to examine her, but she always retained what the 
books refer to as ‘ an undergarment,’ the medium giving as her reason 
‘for decency’s sake.’ But one day, after many years, she was forcibly 
held and the undergarment was forcibly ripped and torn from her, when 
it was found that beneath the undergarment was the ‘ load’ [technical 
term for the material used for fraud], gauzy drapery for the spirit 
clothes, etc.” 

In our Journal for March, 1923, was printed the results of a long 
questionnaire, drawn up by Messrs. Irving Hamlin and Philip Frost, 
and answered by some twenty persons present at a particular Tomson 
sitting. Though a few of the spectators were favorably impressed, the 
greater number remained or became sceptical, and the report of the 
women whose duty it was to search Mrs. Tomson was specially damag- 
ing, proving that she refused to submit to any satisfactory examination 
of her person and clothing. 

Equally with Mrs. Stewart, for some time Mrs. Tomson has been 
under the ban of the National Spiritualist Association, which has pub- 
licly denounced her as a fraud (see National Spiritualist, Sept. 15, 
1923). Nevertheless, she was free to prove her claims before the scien- 
tific commission, without prejudice. Almost immediately after the 
Scientific American announced its offer, that is to say, in the early 
part of the year 1923, gigantic “ spreads ” in Western newspapers 
announced that Mrs. Tomson was to go to New York to claim the 
award. We need not recount here the history of the curious subsequent 
conduct which justifies the doubt that there was ever an honest intent 
of the sort ; it can be found in Mr. Bird’s article in the Scientific A meri- 
can for January, 1924. 

On the 28th of October, Mr., Mrs. and Miss Tomson, accompanied 
by a very enthusiastic and active lady promoter, did arrive in New 
York, and set about arranging for preliminary sittings in private 
houses, at a dollar for each person. As had been the case in the West 
and South previously, the free advertising furnished by the expectation 
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that a scientific investigation would be faced aided largely in making 
these thrifty enterprises successful. 

I was the only one of the judges who attended the sitting of the 
evening of November 2nd, in the residence of Mr. Raymond Hitchcock, 
in Long Island. Mr. Bird also was present. I also attended a sitting 
in a private house in New York City a few evenings later. My descrip- 
tion of these will be very summary. There was a clinical examination 
at the first one, but it was an imperfect one, and there were, both at 
this and the subsequent sitting which I attended, other possibilities as 
to the concealment of the small package into which the flimsy material 
of the draperies could have been compressed. The excuse for the pre 
liminary Long Island sitting, as given to Mr. Bird, was that the me 
dium liked to have a friendly séance for the purposes of social contact, 
before the more serious ones were held. But neither at this nor the 
after séance when I was present did she have any social contact what- 
ever, being sequestered somewhere within the building until directly 
before she was to begin the performance. Then, on both occasions, her 
hands held by two lady conductors, she sped down the aisle between the 
spectators and disappeared within the cabinet like a stone which 
plunges into the water; while at the close of each séance she bounced 
out and glided with equal velocity through and from the shadowy room, 
These singular tactics are intelligible on the theory that the lady feared 
that someone in the audience might seize her and discover her “ load,” 
but otherwise are puzzling. At both performances I sat very near the 
curtain, so that I could see most of the draped forms and faces, so far 
as the latter were shown at all, in the semi-darkness. The drapery 
appeared to be the same, differently arranged. The forms did not, so 
far as I could judge, diverge from that of Mrs. Tomson, more than 
manipulation of the drapery would render possible. The heights varied 
little, and the differences could easily be accounted for by bending of 
the knees in certain cases, and standing on the toes in certain others. 
By some means, spiritual or mundane, the apparent color of the hair 
was lighter in some instances than in others. I saw no male face and 
no beard, though my memory is not clear as to whether Hitchcock’s 
body intercepted the opening between the curtains when that gentleman 
thought he recognized a bearded relation. The published questionnaire 
(Journal, March, 1923) proves how differently intelligent people “see” 
in semi-darkness, when they vary as to observational faculty, experi- 
ence, emotion and expectancy. 

At my second sitting I was one of the fortunate ones called to the 
curtain. According to the uniform practice, my hands were tightly 
held by my conductor, and I gazed closely at the figure and so much of 
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the face as was visible. For the life of me I could not make the appari- 
tion resemble anyone but the medium herself. 

The first séance under scientific auspicies was arranged for the 
evening of November 7th, in the handsome and comfortable law library 
of Munn, Anderson and Munn, in the Woolworth Building. But in the 
afternoon of that day, Mr. Tomson appeared and began to make trivial 
and self-contradictory objections to the room, proposing that instead, 
the séance should be held in the apartment of a friend of his! The 
séance was called off for Wednesday evening. Mr. Tomson called on 
Thursday and, after Mr. Bird had offered as a concession to have the 
sitting in Mr. Munn’s private apartments, delivered his ultimatum that 
the place of meeting should be one over which the committee had no 
preliminary control! And so, Mr. Bird informs us, with a parting 
taunt that the whole investigation was being financed by the Catholic 
Church to discredit honest mediums, Mr. Tomson left, and his medium 
no longer pressed her confident claim to $2,500. 

The final scene of the Tomson drama in New York was still more 
grotesque. On the evening of November 9th, the Tomsons gave a public 
sitting at a Spiritualist Church in Brooklyn. The lady pastor and a 
group of her flock were convinced that the medium was a fraud and 
planned to expose her. Consequently, when a certain young Irishman 
was called to the curtain, being unable to use his hands he leaned for- 
ward and bit the “ectoplasmic” drapery and, incidentally, it is thought, 
the medium herself. The gauzy fragment of the draperies did not 
dematerialize between his teeth. 

I never grabbed a “materialization” in my life, nor played “rough- 
house” in any séance; I never expect to do so. At the same time, it 
appears to me that many notorious cases have justified such tactics on 
the part of spectators, and that the excuses made by prominent Spirit- 
ualists for the facts incriminating mediums in which they felt interested 
have often been evasive and childish in the extreme. In those particular 
cases the brutality of seizing the medium at all has been denounced with 
vehemence. It is amusing, then, to observe that Spiritualists also grab 
mediums when they see fit to do so. Mrs. M. E. Williams was grabbed 
in the house of a Spiritualist, in Paris, years ago, and the photographs 
of her “load” (apparatus for fake materialization) published to a 
cruel world. David Duguid was grabbed in a séance held for Spirit- 
ualists, by Spiritualists, and his fraudulent “spirit” paintings exposed. 
Yet I shall never be encouraged by their example to bite a medium, 
being confident that a series of fraudulent séances under reasonable 
conditions can never furnish convincing indications to the investigator 
of sufficient experience, power of observation and analytical faculty. 
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It may be added that the Society files contain four photographs 
showing the entire figure and draperies of Mrs. Tomson’s spirits, of 
which three reveal a part of the face. Faces, figures and draperies 
look to be the same in all. In one “ ectoplasm ” is supposed to be issu- 
ing from the mouth, but presents the appearance of a fold of the mate 
rial of the robes simply held between the shut lips, and the etherial 
robes, exactly like mundane ones, are carefully hemmed, though in one 
place the hem appears to be torn away, leaving a ragged edge. 


4. Trestinc Nino PEcorRARO 


As hitherto, there will first be given some notes on what was known 
to this Society about the medium before we summarize the sittings which 
were given in an effort to win the award. In the Scientific American of 
February, 1924, a fuller account will be found. 

More than a year before the experiments in the Woolworth Build- 
ing, there had been held six with Pecoraro, in the rooms of the A.S.P.R. 
Their dates were September 29th, October 6th, 19th and 27th, and 
November 24th. I was myself present at five of these, Dr. G. H. John- 
son at all six, Mr. J. W. Hayward at four, Mr. Aage Slomann at five, 
Mr. Waldemar Kaempffert at one, and eleven other persons of less 
technical equipment from one to six times each. A stenographic record 
was made of the proceedings of every evening. Individual reports were 
made by Dr. Prince to the number of five, five by Dr. Johnson, five by 
Mr. Hayward, three by Mr. Slomann, besides two by Miss Prince, and 
one each by Miss Tubby, Dr. Montreuil and Mr. Carey, twenty- 
three in all. The papers in the case measure two inches in thickness, 
solid. Besides the medium and his manager, Dr. Vecchio, there were 
present at the successive sittings seven, eight, six, six, eight and six 
persons. Every stenographic report was afterwards typed in full. It 
can hardly be said that sufficient attention was not given. 

Pecoraro is a short and slender but remarkably muscular young 
Neapolitan, whose supposed mediumistic powers were discovered by Dr. 
Anselmo Vecchio of this city. The conditions of our sittings were these. 
Black curtains, parting in the center, are hung in the corner of a room. 
The medium after one or another degree of searching is fastened vari- 
ously in a chair, which chair is put within the curtains of the cabinet. 
Another chair about two feet from the medium’s knees and fully within 
the cabinet, has on it several small articles, tambourine, bell, horn, 
whistle, etc. After a period more or less prolonged, during which are 
usually heard occasional sounds as of heavy breathing, squeaking of 
the chair and sometimes a grating or rasping sound, whispers begin, 
prevailingly professing to be from the late Eusapia Palladino, who had 
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been known to Dr. Vecchio. Presently the doctor, sitting or standing 
in front of the curtain, gives suggestions or exhortations in Italian in 
regard to what shall take place, which he in part translates for the 
benefit of the audience. Where the phenomena are plentiful, the tam- 
bourine rattles, the horn toots, the bell rings, the whistle squeals, and 
now and then the curtains part and reveal either a narrow strip, or a 
more rectangular spot of white, which, in the near blackness of the 
room, one can imagine is luminous, and which is supposed to be “ ecto- 
plasm.” The physical phenomena are interspersed with the hoarse 
whispered remarks of the purported spirits. Following the cessation 
of sounds from the instruments and the white appearances, there is 
always another more or less prolonged period before the medium is 
ready for the cabinet to be opened. He is found in a state of real 
trance, and other more or less interesting things are also found. 

At the first sitting the medium was enclosed in a long narrow white 
bag of coarse mesh, and the ends were knotted and sealed. A cord was 
drawn around his body over the arms and around the chair, a most 
inefficient precaution. This evening there came white appearances 
between the curtains, varying from a small spot to a narrow strip 
reaching from the floor to where the curtains again joined two feet or 
more above the floor. Then the instruments rattled, squeaked and rang, 
and Mr. Slomann was allowed to approach the curtain and have his 
night hand stroked by two or three fingers, under the claim that Pal- 
ladino was shaking hands with him. The medium was found in the bag, 
but the mesh openings near the medium’s hands were found enlarged 
and distorted in several places as by fingers thrust through. 

The next day, by experiment I found it quite possible for a person 
ina bag to gain possession of instruments so placed by means of the 
feet, and to pass them to the hands and then from fold to fold until 
within reach of the mouth. And yet there is no certainty that all this 
was necessary, for the arms could most likely have been drawn up above 
the cord, and afterwards thrust beneath it again. 

At the second sitting the medium was put in a similar bag, but, at 
request, it was this time a black one. Dr. Vecchio was allowed to do 
the tying, which was done by drawing a ribbon around the wrists twice 
and knotting it, without attaching the medium to the chair at all. He 
could therefore wander about freely, and the handling of the instru- 
ments presented no difficulty. There was, however, one important dif- 
ference, no “ ectoplasm ” appeared. White bag—long narrow strip of 
“ectoplasm ;” black bag—no ectoplasm. There were rapping sounds 
which could have easily been made on the adjacent glass of the book 
shelves ; and three feeble claps which could have been done by one hand 
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upon the arm. The mouthpiece of a whistle which was thrown out was 
touched by Mr. Slomann and found wet. He sardonically remarks, 
“No doubt this fact would make no impression on Dr. V._ If Eusapia’s 
spirit hands can clap, why shouldn’t her spirit mouth spit?” After 
the sitting it was found that the medium’s wrists were so loose that they 
could be withdrawn from the encircling ribbon with ease, and a safety- 
pin was stuck through it in a different place from that where it had 
been. The parchment of the tambourine was found torn and with 
scratches on it such as would have resulted from the use of the 
safety-pin. 

At the beginning of each of the first two sittings the medium had 
been stripped and searched. From deliberate purpose he was left un- 
controlled in this respect at the third experiment, nor was he enclosed 
in a bag. But I fastened his feet, legs and arms to the chair by a rather 
elaborate method not necessary to describe here, further than to say 
that his feet rested upon a thin board loosely suspended from the bot- 
tom of the chair, selected because it was a squeaky one. 

At this sitting the tambourine, horn, bell, whistle, etc., were silent. 
After it, the medium’s arms and legs were found still bound fast, which 
may furnish the reason. The rapping sounds could have been made by 
the suspended board against the chair, and by the unconfined hands on 
the chair arms. There only remains to explain what were called by 
some of the spectators “light ” phenomena. At times there appeared 
spectral, and seemingly faintly luminous white patches, which sometimes 
revealed rectangular sides. My notes show that I never saw any higher 
than what I judged to be three feet from the floor, and I think another 
observer was in error when he reported seeing one at the height of five 
feet. As the hands from the wrists were free, and his body had not 
been examined, he might have managed to extract a large handkerchief. 
As the medium is extraordinarily muscular it is not impossible that, by 
leaning forward in the chair, and even by standing on his toes worked 
over the edge of the board suspended only slightly above the floor, and 
half rising, chair and all, he could have produced all the light shapes 
seen. But how about the luminosity? A few evenings later Mr. Slo 
mann and I experimented with the same cabinet, and found that a plain 
white handkerchief with the sifting in of a few rays of light from the 
corridor as during the sittings, produced exactly the same illusive effect 
of luminosity. 

Having to be absent from the fourth sitting, I left Mr. Hayward in 
charge of the control conditions. Again Pecoraro was put in the black 
mesh bag after being searched, and Mr. Hayward fastened the chair to 
the floor in such a way that it could not be hitched forward, the two 
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sealed ends of the bag were securely fastened to the chair, and the 
medium’s hands confined in gloves stitched to his sleeves. 

After a considerable silence, a voice (supposedly that of Palladino) 
plaintively declared that the medium had been tied up like Jesus Christ, 
which seemed like a naive confession that the phenomena could be pre- 
vented by material control. At the end of an hour a flapping sound 
was heard, then a sharp snap, and then, but not until then, raps began. 
After another half hour things began to be hurled from the cabinet, his 
belt, broken in two, the cord which had bound him, likewise broken, his 
socks, gloves, and finally the black bag itself with the top lacing broken, 
As a climactic demonstration his shirt was waved between the curtains. 
Comment would be superfluous. 

The search before the fifth sitting was rigorous and the confinement 
by black bag, cord and wire strict without being painful. It is only 
necessary to say that, after an interval, it was evident that the medium 
was freeing himself from his bonds. His belt was thrown out in two 
pieces, seemingly cut asunder, the wires were cut apparently by some 
instrument whose sawing sounds were heard, the bag was torn in two 
places which made it possible to poke the belt out, the gloves (which 
had been stitched together) were torn apart and there were holes in the 
fingers of one of them which could have been caused by the medium’s 
teeth. Finally, Pecoraro fell through the curtains upon his face on the 
floor with a loud bang, causing a shriek from the ladies and a nose-bleed 
tohimself. Possibly he had leaned forward too far to get at the instru- 
ments on the nearby chair. After the sitting Dr. Johnson found on the 
floor a small rubber bag which could have been used to cover a knife or 
fle concealed in the medium’s rectum. 

At the sixth and last sitting I asked Dr. Vecchio’s permission to 
alter the arrangement of the instruments and to place them in a tray, 
resting upon the usual chair, and consent was given. The bell, tam- 
bourine, etc., and likewise the tray had been daubed with lampblack 
mixed with cold cream, and a covering paper was not removed until all 
other arrangements were ready. The medium was this time enclosed in 
the white mesh bag. The chair was not confined, and only wire passed 
around Pecoraro’s body as a mere pretence of a control, as I wished the 
medium to be free to get at the tray. Now again the “ ectoplasm ” was 
seen—where the white bag was used. Raps were of course easy. The 
chatter of “ Palladino ” and “ Manlio ” with Dr. Vecchio was incessant, 
and great promises were made, but no sound of instruments heard, 
though the tray rattled. I began to exhort for the sound of the tam- 
bourine, horn and bell, and the doctor translated with vehemence. At 
length the tambourine jingled a few times and was dropped. I asked 
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for the bell. The tray bumped violently in time to the singing outside 
the cabinet. I denied that this was satisfactory evidence and reiterated 
the demand for the instruments. Again the tambourine was shaken, and 
“ Eusapia ” promised: “I will play all the instruments. But wait five 
minutes.” The promise was after an interval repeated, and then Dr. 
Vecchio reported: 

** Just now I am going to make a joke, she says. She asks me what 
you put in here, you put some salve, she tells me. Some ointment, she 
tells me. I tell her to throw outside of cabinet the ointment. [ Noise of 
tray heard] ... She says I got dirty. I will paint the medium now. 
[Foxy Eusapia!] I will make the medium red. [Incorrect guess. |” 
Dr. Vecchio ordered her not to do it. 

Dr. P., “I want to hear the bell and tambourine some more.” 

Presently Dr. Vecchio began to sing, since the melody, or the cover- 
ing noise it makes, is supposed to assist the phenomena. The tray 
bumped in time to the music. 

Dr. P., “ That is not what I want. At least four times as much 
force is being used to do that. If they can do that they can play the 
tambourine.” 


The tray was pushed from the chair and fell with a clatter upon 
the floor outside of the curtain. I was permitted to put the articles 


back upon the chair in the cabinet. Eusapia declared that some other 
spirit had done the trick. 

Dr. P., “ Ten times as much force was used to throw that tray off 
the chair. Now the simple thing I asked was to play the tambourine 
or the bell as before.” 

In previous sittings I had left things go about as they pleased, but 
in this was mercilessly, though not unreasonably, insistent. Every 
fresh exhortation was translated by the doctor, with added urging of 
his own. But all in vain. 

The medium was found in a deep trance, as always after a sitting. 
The lower end of the bag had been forced apart and his whole shirt 
thrust through. On the shirt, on the bag, and on the medium’s under- 
shirt, were spots of lampblack and cold cream. 

Careful reading of the above brief abstracts has revealed that on 
whatever side the medium was limited, the “ spirits” were limited in 
their production of phenomena. The medium being in a white bag, long 
narrow strips of “ ectoplasm” appeared. In a black bag and after 4 
careful search of his person, no “ ectoplasm.” Neither searched nor it 
any bag, “ ectoplasm,” but now such as could have been produced by 
a large handkerchief. Free to use his hands, wild racket with the in 
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struments. Hands, arms and legs closely confined, no sound from the 
instruments unless the bonds were broken. 

Nino Pecoraro, in my judgment, passes into voluntary hypnotic 
trance, the power to do so gradually built up by suggestion from the 
honest Dr. Vecchio. “ Eusapia” is the prominent actor because Dr. 
Vecchio was anxious for his old friend’s appearance, and produced and 
shaped her by unintended suggestion. The trance consciousness of 
Pecoraro endeavors to carry out the orders and exhortations of the 
doctor and does so along the line of least resistance. If utterly unable 
to carry them out, because of strictness of the control, it makes more 
or less naive excuses or attempts some substitute wonder. As the trance 
personality is rather childish, some of these substitutes, such as forcing 
the bag open and thrusting out a shirt, cutting the belt and wires, etc., 
are particularly stupid. 

I shall give far less space to the sittings of the prize contest, in the 
case of Pecoraro, than I have given to those in the A. S. P. R. rooms, 
because the results of the earlier series thoroughly back up the findings 
in the later one, a long account of which may be found in the Scientific 
American for February, and because the general character of the per- 
formances has now been set forth. Of course I could not have helped 
coming to a conclusion as to the evidential insufficiency of the sittings 
in the Society’s rooms, but, as one of the judges, did not allow this to 
prejudice me in regard to what might take place in the new series. 

Four séances were held in the law library in the Woolworth Build- 
ing, on the 10th, 14th, 18th and 21st of December, 1923. In none of 
these was the medium enclosed in a net-bag. The phenomena were 
almost without “ ectoplasmic ” effects. No explanation was made of 
the disappearance of this feature. There was the usual “ Palladino ” 
and “ Manlio ” chatter, and the always explainable raps every evening. 

At the first sitting, the medium being pretty effectually tied unless 
by violent effort he should get rid of his bonds, the instruments made a 
great clatter after a 24 minute interval. The same closed with a crash 
and the young man was found fallen, chair and all, upon one side. He 
had struck his head upon the other chair in going over, his nose was 
bleeding, and he was in such a state of hysteria as to require loosing 
without sufficient examination. Still, it was discovered that the wire 
was slipped down from its original position around his upper arm, and 
it looked as though he might have been able to work a hand out and to 
get it back again. Both bells showed finger-prints. 

The second sitting was nearly a repetition of the first except that 
a table placed close in front of the curtains rocked and tilted. Of 
course there was nothing strange in this if the medium had got free, as, 
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after a final hour with no physical phenomena, during which he was 
presumably trying to get things in shape again, was found to be the 
case. The encompassing wires had been worked loose enough for both 
gloved hands to be used. The unintelligent nature of the trance per- 
sonality may be gauged by the fact that holes had been chewed through 
the sleeves in the vain effort to get the hands out of the gloves. 

At the third sitting Houdini, the magician, tied up the medium in 
a masterly fashion which had not hitherto been approached. No phy- 
sical phenomena followed except some tapping sounds, and others as of 
the rocking of the chair on which the instruments were placed, slightly 
jingling them. At the close the medium was found with his bonds in- 
tact. It was also discovered that the chair holding the instruments was 
in contact with the baseboard of the cabinet, and that, by twisting his 
foot to touch that board the medium could easily both tap and rock the 
chair; moreover, the marks of hard contact of shoes was on the base- 
board. Even Dr. Vecchio agreed that on this occasion there was no 
evidence of the supernormal. 

At the fourth sitting Dr. Vecchio did the tying. The phenomena 
consisted of noises on the instruments, supposed blowing out of the 
curtain which bulged as if pushed out, hand clapping, throwing the 
table over, etc. But at the close the wires and cords were found forced 
much lower down around the body than they had been placed, remark- 
ably twisted sleeves and shirt wrenched entirely open testifying to the 
violence of the efforts by which the hands were removed from their fast- 
enings and put back again. Besides the canvas gloves were wet with 
saliva on the outside, and showed teeth marks, while the bells were 
covered with finger prints. 

No formal decision has been rendered by the judges, since Dr. 
Vecchio, who still protested that his medium was genuine, was granted 
the privilege of more sittings in January. These appear not have been 
claimed, however, and above are the outline facts. 


CONTROVERSIAL 


This section is added at the Editor’s particular request. 

Granting that any of the criticism which has reached us, affecting 
the Scientific American investigation and the part taken by the judges 
therein, is worth attention here, it is that which was launched in 
reference to the case of the Rev. Josie K. Stewart. 


I. STRICTURES BY MR. FREDERICK P. GORIN. 


Mr. Gorin, a lawyer of Seattle and a member of the A. S. P. RB. 
interested in psychical research, wrote several letters which, together 
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with the answers thereto are much too long to insert entire. An effort 
will be made to present his points fairly in condensed form though such 
an attempt is always fated to be unsatisfactory to the original 
writer. , 

1. Mr. Gorin starts out with a compliment to the committee of 
judges “ for integrity, honesty, efficiency, and mental equipment to deal 
with scientific matters” and another to the Scientific American for 
“deserved reputation ” for “ over half a century and for living up to 
all that its name implies,” and finds no fault with the plan of an investi- 
gation by the magazine nor with Messrs. McDougall, Comstock, Prince, 
Carrington and Houdini, for consenting to act as judges. 

But he is displeased with the report written by Mr. Bird, one of the 
editors of the Scientific American, a report dealing with the case of 
Mrs. Stewart, and published in the December issue of that magazine. 
Being displeased at Mr. Bird’s article he appears by implication to 
think that the judges share responsibility for it. 

2. Fault is found with Mr. Bird’s literary style, use of terms like 
“doing his stuff,’ and “a large quantity [instead of number] of 
affidavits.” 

Answer. The judges are not, as Mr. Gorin seems to think, in any 
degree the authors of the reports in the Scientific American or respon- 
sible for any alleged defects therein, literary or other. They are re- 
sponsible only for their formal decision, given at the close of each 
report, in the case of Mrs. Stewart consisting of but eleven lines. 

3. Attention is called to the fact that Mr. Bird says the first 
séance occurred October 9th, (“no matter what year ”), the second on 
Monday the 11th (“no month or year”). 

Answer. 'These are small slips such as any one is liable to—Mr. 
Gorin himself refers to pages “ 44” and “ 29 ” in the December, 1923, 
Scientific American, which contains no pages so numbered. 

Mr. G. responded that his errors were in an ordinary letter and 
therefore venial, while the law recognizes that dates must be precisely 
given in formal documents. 

But Mr. Bird’s report was not a formal document in the sense that 
an affidavit, will, deed or indictment is. It was intended and used simply 
as an article in the Scientific American, for the benefit of its readers. 
Moreover, it was one of a connected series of articles. In January, 
1923, there was a long announcement outlining the projected investi- 
gation, and in February and March other conspicious preliminary 
statements. Therefore the report of which our correspondent com- 
plains, printed in December of the same year, most evidently referred 
to a matter which occurred in 1923, and the readers of the Scientific 
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American, for whom the report was intended, could not be in any per- 
plexity regarding the date. 

4. It is objected that Mr. Bird’s statement that Mrs, Stewart 
contradicted herself as to where in the pack of cards the writings usu- 
ally come, whether next to the inserted flowers or not, whether at the 
bottom or top, is irrelevant to the results which she might afterward 
actually get. 

Answer. Certainly, irrelevant so far as getting the prize was con- 
cerned, but not irrelevant to the question of her veracity. To suppose 
that she was simply guessing where the writing would thereafter come 
is an error; she was declaring what her past experience had been, and 
again and again made statements impossible to reconcile with each 
other or her acts in the way of apparent search for writing. 

5. In several passages of his letters, Mr. Gorin seems dissatisfied 
at the mention of other persons than the judges being present at the 
tests, as when he remarks: “ The public had thought all along that this 
investigation was to be made by a committee of picked men and no one 
else.” 

Answer. The judges were responsible for their own presence alone, 
but did not object to others being there so long as they behaved well. 
Several of these additional persons were of decided help, and what dif- 
ference does it make what misapprehensions “ the public ” had, so long 
as persons intelligent enough to go to the Scientific American and not 
to newspapers for their information, found the preliminary announce- 
ment (January, 1923) that invitations to attend the tests would be 
given to “ any persons who may seem in a position to give assistance in 
the work? ” 

6. There are various statements by Mr. Gorin, some of which are 
of slight importance but others radical, the answer to which is simply 
that they are in error. The cards used at the third sitting were not 
“one thirty-second ” of an inch shorter than those used at the first 
sitting, nor were any used at the fourth sitting “ two thirty-seconds 
shorter.” The “ committee”—by which is meant the judges—did 
not furnish the cards or make any of the arrangements nor take steps 
to “complete the investigation.” These matters were not part of 
their job. They were there to render a decision on a case presented 
by others. 

7. Now comes the crux of the whole matter, and Mr. Gorin’s lan- 
guage in his first letter will be given at some length. 

“ At the sitting in the garden ‘ Writing was produced on five cards.’ 
Nothing was done by the committee then to complete the investigation. 
The report simply states that, ‘Owing to the presence of the Times re- 
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porter and to the necessity that two of the company get back to the 
city quickly, all examination of the cards was deferred.’ Why was this? 
Simply because two of the company, not members of the committee, 
mind you, ‘wanted to get back to the city quickly,’ and because of the 
‘presence of the Times reporter.’ What did the presence of the Times 
reporter have to do with the examination of the cards? It was the 
plain duty of the committee, then and there, in the presence of the me- 
dium and in the presence of each other, to examine the cards which bore 
the writings and to immediately determine whether or not those cards 
were some of the same cards which the committee had previously fur- 
nished to the medium. What really did happen? ‘All the cards from 
the sitting were put in one package and deposited in my (Mr. Bird’s) 
pocket.’ In the name of justice and common sense, what right had Mr. 
Bird or any other individual to do this? The public had not been in- 
formed that this scientific investigation was to be a game of solitaire, 
but a fair game in which each player was to have his cut and his deal. 
Mr. Bird says that ‘in my car I took the reporter, Mr. Lescarboura, 
Doctors Carrington and Prince. Mr. Jones was dropped at Fifth 
Avenue.’ What became of John Doe and Jane Doe and Richard Roe 
and all the others who may have also been in Mr. Bird’s car so far as 
the report states? How did ‘Mr. Jones’ get into the car in the first place 
and when, and who was he? Dr. Carrington was taken to his home at 
Columbus Circle, Mr. Lescarboura was dropped at 125th Street and 
Dr. Prince was taken all the way home to Montclair, dropping him 
there at nine o’clock (probably p.m. although the report does not 
state). All of this time, mind you, all of the cards from the sitting were 
in Mr. Bird’s pocket; there were admittedly five people in the car in- 
cluding the strange Mr. Jones. All of this driving around consumed sev- 
eral hours, when at last Mr. Bird arrived at his home in Scotch Plains 
and sat down quietly to his game of solitaire. At 9:45 he was ‘ able 
to call Mr. Lescarboura at Croton and assure him that substitution 
had been practiced.’ It does not say that he did call Mr. Lescarboura, 
it simply said he was able to do it. This criticism is of little conse- 
quence, of course, because we assume that Mr. Bird did call Mr. Les- 
carboura, but if he did so, why did he not say it in short, plain English? 
The criticism is made only to call attention to the looseness of expres- 
sion which characterized the whole report. 

“This was the final decision, the end of the whole investigation 
which had been heralded forth as the first real bona fide scientifically 
conducted investigation of its kind in America. Was this the decision 
of the committee? No, it was the decision of a single individual instead, 
who based his decision upon evidence actually produced at the sitting. 
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Notwithstanding all this, the committee published its formal report 
(see middle column of page 445). 

““* Mrs. Y. came before the committee to produce independent writ- 
ing on cards supplied by the committee. THIS SHE HAS FAILED 
TO DO. All writings obtained have been on cards brought into the 
séance by her and substituted by her for the committee’s cards. The 
committee, thercfore, rules that she has produced no genuine objective 
psychical phenomena, and that her claims to their further attention 
and to the Scientific American award stand vacated.’ 

“Throughout the report frequent reference is made to the names 
of many persons present at the sittings, who were not members of the 
committee. We have already referred to the mysterious ‘ Mr. Jones,’ 
to Mr. Lehmann; the names of Mrs. Bird, Mrs. Lescarboura and three 
stenographers are also mentioned, page 391, Mrs. Wayburn, page 391, 
first column, Mrs. Kirby, page 441. We can clearly infer that there 
were many others, especially from the language used, middle column of 
page 441, where it is stated that the announcement of the writings 
caused ‘ a huge sensation’ and ‘ all the sitters surged about the table’ 
and that ‘quite a furore was going on.’ There were six men in the 
authorized and published committee. It does not seem that six men 
could do much ‘ surging’ nor that very much of a ‘ furore’ could occur 
amongst so small a number.” 

Answer. First let us clear out questions extraneous to the main 
issue. After Mr. Bird had made an exact statement, “In my car I 
took the reporter, Mr. Lescarboura, Doctors Carrington and Prince,” 
it is hardly in order to inquire “ What became of John Doe and Jane 
Doe and Richard Roe and all the others who may have also been in Mr. 
Bird’s car so far as the report states.” Unfortunately, this looks like 
the attempt of a lawyer to muddle a matter which is quite clear. And 
why question how “Mr. Jones” got into the car and “who is he?” when 
every person present is plainly listed in the diagram in the report and 
it is plainly stated beneath it that “ Mr. Jones ” and the “ reporter” 
were one and the same? Nor has it been supposed that the magnitude 
of a “ sensation ” is measured by the number of persons participating 
in it. I seem even to have heard of a single person having “ a big sur- 
prise.” At any rate there was no occasion for supposing that al] the 
five judges (not “ six,” for Mr. Bird was not a judge but the secretary 
of the Board of Judges) were present, or for uncertainty that twelve 
persons besides the medium were present, seeing that their names stared 
in the reader’s face from the printed diagram. There are in this part 
of Mr. Gorin’s letter other instances of “ looseness of expression,” to 
use his own language, as the statement that “ Dr. Carrington was taken 
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to his home at Columbus Circle.” That gentleman’s home is not at 
Columbus Circle, and the report does not indicate that it is. 

Whatever the faults of Mr. Bird’s procedure—and I admit that it 
was technically faulty, and Mr. Bird himself expressly admits that 
anyone is at liberty to believe that he tampered with the cards—the 
judges were not responsible. They did not engage the mediums nor 
conduct the tests. They were there to render the decision. Does any- 
one hold a judge in a civil court responsible for the way an attorney 
prepares a case to be tried before him? They did occasionally take a 
hand, but in general, the methods employed were those of the Scientific 
American Staff. The members of the staff are amateurs at this kind of 
investigation and it was quite possible to criticise points of their pro- 
cedure in all three investigations though I have no doubt as to the 
correct issue of them all. 

But the suggestion of Mr. Gorin, made more emphatic in a later 
letter, that some person in the car with Mr. Bird could have substituted 
by sleight-of-hand cards for those in his pocket which originally held 
the writing is highly fanciful. I do not suppose that anyone will con- 
tend, even theoretically, that I, or Lescarboura, or Carrington, or 
Jones, could have forged writing and patterns of leaves in gold, red 
and green inks, while we were riding with Mr. Bird in the car. Then it 
must have been done, if done at all, before we started. But the judges 
were justified in taking “ cognizance” that there was no opportunity 
before. The time between the reception of the medium’s cards and our 
starting was short, and we were almost continuously in conversation 
together during it. Beside, the counterfeiter would need to have been 
a prophet and genius combined to have just the right colored inks and 
appropriate instruments and so successfully counterfeit the five cards, 
messages and all, that no one who examined the original ones with care 
could afterward discern any differences. 

I risk censure from those who do not appreciate the strength of my 
position, when I say that quite apart from all measurements of the 
cards, I would have been prepared to declare myself convinced that an 
act of fraud had been committed by the medium. I have already stated 
that at a particular moment in the garden I saw that the medium for 
the first time occupied a position in which her left side was concealed 
from every eye, and that her left arm, instead of being held out hori- 
zontally according to her wont, was now hanging by her side. I have 
stated that I mentally predicted that certain other acts which I recog- 
nize as covering acts would follow in a definite order, and was confident 
enough to whisper to another person that something would soon happen, 
meaning that cards with writing upon them would be produced. The 
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acts followed in the expected order, and immediately after the writing 
was discovered. My experience is such that I would no sooner distrust 
these tracks of fraud than a hunter would distrust the tracks of a 
fox. One of the acts, bringing the cards down to her left hand, never 
happened before, and had no call to happen unless for the purpose 
of fraud. 

Proof of fraud was not necessary in order to vacate Mrs. Stewart’s 
claim to the prize; failure to produce convincing phenomena would do 
that, and everyone will admit that she did not prove her feat super- 
normal. Therefore no injustice was done her on this score in any 
event. The sub-committee of judges did go farther and, on the basis 
of the general failure of the sittings to a certain point, the specific and 
incriminating acts observed at that point, and the testimony of Mr. 
Bird, gave the opinion, from which they do not wish to withdraw, that 
she was in fact guilty of fraud. But this opinion carried no penalty, 
not even the loss of reputation, for it simply reiterated what the Spirit- 
ualist authorities in this country have been saying of her for years. 

8. It is not entirely clear why another ground of complaint is 
found in the fact that Mr. Bird in his report mentioned “in a casual 
manner ..... instead of accentuating it in the beginning,” that the 
Spiritualist authorities had already denounced the medium. 

Answer. Mr. Bird would probably explain that the matter was 
mentioned in a merely casual manner because it had only casual jour- 
nalistic importance. It certainly had nothing to do with the investi- 
gation. If such a case is being tried de novo, a previous adverse ver- 
dict of Spiritualists cannot be taken into account any more than their 
previous affirmatory verdict. The judges did not mention the matter 
in the eleven lines for which they are responsible nor take it into 
account, though aware of it before the investigation began. 

9. Mr. Gorin ends with several pages devoted to an account of the 
vitiating effect of prejudice on the minds of scientific men in the past. 

Answer, All this is true, but curiously applied to either Mr. Bird, 
whom some have considered too lenient toward psychic claims, or to the 
judges, four of whom are convinced of one or more species of super- 
normal facts, counting telepathy as one. 


Il. STRICTURES BY SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


These are to be found in Light, issue of December 22nd, 1923. Mr. 
Bird’s reply was printed in the same paper, February 2nd, 1924. The 
two together would fill more pages in this Journal than can be spared, 
and only the salient points made in each can be given here. In the 
effort to condense, the exact language will be preserved only on the side 
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of Sir Arthur, but justice will be done to the sense of the replies. In 
a few instances, I take the liberty of reshaping the latter. 

Sir Arthur begins his letter by saying that he had not been a spon- 
sor for Mrs. Stewart, but before he is through with it he appears to 
have become a zealous sponsor, finally invoking the terrors of the “ Un- 
seen ” upon those, including by direct implication the Scientific Ameri- 
can investigators, who oppose the “ cause.” He likewise, at the outset, 
challenges attention to his statements in opposition to the findings in 
Mrs. Stewart’s case by asserting that only one inaccuracy as to fact 
has ever been discovered in thousands of utterances made by him during 
the last seven years, the exception being a misquotation. 

1. “It is an abuse of words to say that a verdict is impartial if it 
will cost the judge five hundred pounds to give it.” 

Substance of Answer by Mr. Bird. This is an inaccuracy in face 
of the plain published statements, which made it clear that the judges 
(not “ judge”) were men who had no connection with the Scientific 
American other than to act as judges, and consequently had not a 
penny of interest in the outcome. 

2. “ According to Bird’s theory she went around to stationers’ 
shops to have the cards matched.” 

Answer. This is an inaccuracy in face of Mr. Bird’s report, which 
was before Sir Arthur at the time he wrote, and which contains nothing 
to justify it. 

The supposition cited was simply one of two which were tentatively 
brought forward for the moment, the other being given the preference, 
both finally rejected for a third theory. 

3. “She proposed that the next sitting be held in a better-lighted 
place [referring to the sitting in the garden].” 

Answer. This is an inaccuracy, justified by nothing in the re- 
cord. Mrs. Stewart gave no such reason for requesting a sitting out- 
doors, and it would have been absurd had she done so, as the office had 
been brilliantly aglow with light coming from all sides. But if Sir 
Arthur means that the garden was in fact a better-lighted place, he 
could not himself know that this is an accurate statement, and in fact 
it is very inaccurate. The day was a dull one and the sitting reached 
its climax after 5 p.m. 

4. “These results [the finding of five cards with inscriptions’ were 
given to the Press as being true results so far as they could see.” 

Answer, This is an inaccuracy. The New York press said nothing 
of the kind, and even if any London newspaper did, Sir Arthur was 
notified of the facts by Mr. Bird’s report which plainly stated that, 
the investigation not having been completed, the newspaper man was 
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given “the obvious and non-committal statement that the medium had 
made out ‘a prima facie case.” And that statement remains true to 
this day, for the medium did produce cards with writing on them. 

5. “ According to her own account the office was noisy, tobacco- 
laden, and altogether unsuitable for psychic experiment [referring to 
the first sitting |.” 

Answer. This statement contains at least one positive inaccuracy 
as to fact, in face of full warning as to what the fact actually was. 
The Scientific American report of December, before Sir Arthur, de- 
clared that Mrs. Stewart had told her congregation that she had to 
conduct her first sitting in an atmosphere laden with smoke from the 
cigars of fifteen gentlemen, the sole foundation for the story being that 
one gentleman was stopped from smoking at the medium’s request, and 
the apartment aired with wide-open windows for twenty minutes before 
the sitting began. Every one present is witness to these facts, except 
the person who was found guilty of fraud and falsehood in regard to 
her phenomena, yet the critic prefers to believe her! 

The report also made plain that the medium was the leader in the 
conversation and aside from this there was no noise. Nor is it intelli- 
gible why the room was unsuitable, except that it afforded no conceal- 
ment from prying eyes. 

6. “The Committee, if they are really sure that five cards were 
missing [after the first sitting], must be sure she has them on her [at 
the second sitting |.” 

Answer. This is an inaccuracy as to fact, for so far was the Com- 
mittee or Mr. Bird “ sure ” of this that the official report stated clearly 
that there were alternative hypotheses, and gave one. 

7. “She had a dozen people around her [at the sitting in the 
garden |.” 

Answer. Ordinarily the inaccuracy of such a sentence would be 
venial, but here it touches the essentials of the situation and the in- 
accuracy becomes vital. The critic is attempting to show how incredi- 
ble it was that the medium faked, and declares that one of the condi- 
tions under which she produced five writings was that “ she had a dozen 
people around her.” And yet a diagram was before him to warn of the 
inaccuracy of such a statement. It shows the medium standing in the 
center of an ellipse of which all other persons present describe one 
minor arc. They were not around her, and that is a very important 
point. 

8. Not only did the medium have a dozen people around her, at the 
critical moment when she produced the inscribed cards, according to 
Doyle, but there was “ a cinema camera working.” 
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Answer. Not only is it a positive inaccuracy to say that a cinema 
camera was working at the time the writings were produced, since the 


_ tiny instrument referred to had then long been laid aside, but a very 


inaccurate impression is given the reader by the mention of it at all, 
without adding that it was a toy camera capable of but ten seconds’ 
work. 

9. “One fact stands out clearly, if Mr. Bird is right ; Mrs. Stewart 
is the champion prestidigitateur of the world.” 

Answer. 'This is a patent inaccuracy. A mere glance at the dia- 
gram shows that Mrs. Stewart, with her arm, pocket and entire left 
side protected from every eye (even a “ cinema camera” cannot see 
through the human body) was in an admirable situation to perform an 
elementary juggling feat. And the fact that the acts by which she per- 
formed it were detected at the time, and their significance recognized at 
once, shows that she did not perform it well. And all this was down in 
black and white before Sir Arthur’s eyes. 

10. “Mr. Bird says he measured them [the cards on which the 
writing was found] with a fine instrument and there was a minute 
difference.” 

Answer. 'This is an inaccuracy through wholesale omission. The 
report enumerated five species of differences, determined by several 
kinds of instruments. The cards were longer, thinner, weighed less, 
were of a different texture, and were of a different shade of color. 

ll. “Mrs. Stewart’s claim that a man of science has since meas- 
ured a similar pack and that minute diversities were found in it.” 

Answer. Here again is inaccuracy by omission of essential details. 
It did not need the purported statement of an unnamed “ man of sci- 
ence” to establish the fact that minute diversities, as of thickness, occur 
ina pack of cards. That was admitted in the official report which said 
that “ the cards on which the writing appears are, on the average, two 
ten-thousands of an inch thinner than those supplied by the Commit- 
tee.” But it was also stated that every card on which the writing 
appears was thinner than every card furnished, and that the chance 
that this could occur by accident is one in 150 trillions. The impres- 
sion which Sir Arthur sought to give is, therefore, quite misleading. 

12. “Mrs. Stewart went eight hundred miles [from Cleveland] to 
New York.” ‘ It was only when she was eight hundred miles away that 
she was proclaimed to be a fraud.” 

Answer. Because she went away before the report was made. But 
here is another inaccuracy. Cleveland is only 588 miles from New York 
by railroad, and almost exactly 400 miles in a straight line, as a map 
and a rule would have shown in a minute. 
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13. “Mr. Bird says that five cards were short [meaning missing, 
at the end of the first sitting]. The possibility of an original miscount 
is not entertained.” 

Answer. Does the critic really believe that the members of the 
Scientific American staff cannot count, or that they did not verify their 
count? The suggestion is absurd. 

14. “If an occult process is really applied to a card, who can say 
how far it might affect some delicate shade of coloring? ” 

Answer. “ Did it also change their thickness, alter their whole tex- 
ture, and add uniformly at their ends just enough to make them match 
with the cards which, if fraudulent, they must match? Did it make 
them lighter with the writing than without it? By what fatality do the 
spirit operators follow so faithfully the channels of cited fraud? ” 

15. “It was a trial with a prosecution, and no counsel for the 
defense, since there is no Spiritualist upon the Committee.” 

Answer. The majority of the Committee are known to admit the 
reality of several species of supernormal phenomena. If this does not 
make them satisfactory to the critic it must be because he thinks that 
a Spiritualist would be bound to put a favorable interpretation upon 
the facts. 

16. “Granting, as I willingly do, that Mr. Bird is an honorable 
man,” etc. Later: “I have slowly and painfully been forced to the 
conclusion that none of these newspaper inquiries are honest or useful. 
They are not carried out to find truth, but they are carried out to 
disprove truth at any cost.” 

Answer. As there is nothing in the context to otherwise explain the 
reference to newspapers, it is evident that the Scientific American is 
included among them. And as Mr. Bird was most prominently con- 
nected with the investigation conducted by that “ newspaper ” (another 
inaccuracy ), it is inaccurate logic which makes him both honorable and 
connected with an inquiry conducted with deceitful and dishonorable 
intent. 

In Light, of February 2nd, 1924, appeared the following statement, 
written before Mr. Bird’s reply had been seen. 

“In an article in Light some weeks ago, I pointed out some weak 
points in the case made by the investigators of the Scientific American 
against Mrs. Josiah [sic.] Stewart. I explained at the same time that 
I had never tested this medium myself, and that I was merely comment- 
ing upon the face-value of the report before me. Since then I have had 
the opportunity of reading the details of an investigation held by the 
leading Spiritualist authorities of the United States some eighteen 
years ago, in which they come to the unanimous conclusion that Mrs. 
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Stewart’s phenomena were fraudulent. This seems to me quite final and 
entirely justifies the Scientific American in its conclusion. 
Yours faithfully, 
ArtHur Conan Doy te.” 


This is a brave and honest letter, but it contains an inaccuracy. 
The critique in question had not, in any passage “ explained that I 
[Sir Arthur] was merely commenting upon the face-value of the report 
before me,” and what was done was quite different. On the basis not 
merely of the official report but also of “ an account from Mrs. Stew- 
art’s husband,” who, by the way, was not at the sittings, an attempt 
was made at three thousand miles distance to tear to pieces “ the story 
as built up by Mr. Bird ” and to “ construct ” another one which would 
put every actual witness in the wrong; an attempt to prove it incredible 
that Mrs. Stewart could have committed fraud; an attempt to show 
that the whole investigation was carried out with dishonest purpose to 
convict, and:that the perpetrators were doomed to “ a terrible reckon- 
ing” from the “ Unseen.” 

But now new evidence has been found which “ entirely justifies the 
Sctentific American,” destroys the reconstructed scheme of events at 
the sittings which had seemed so “ reasonable and probable ” to its con- 
structor, and calls off the avenging Furies. What is it? The discovery 
that quite another group of events which took place eighteen years ago, 
had been the basis of another adverse decision, and that the members 
of that ancient tribunal had been Spiritualists ! 


Future INVESTIGATIONS 


Since the foregoing was written, the Scientific American for April 
has been received. In it there is expressed disappointment that so few 
mediums have presented themselves for experimentation. I have already 
stated the reasons which have partly operated to bring about this re- 
sult, in my opinion. If the magazine had contented itself with stating 
that all reasonable scientific precautions would be employed together 
with such apparatus as would be called for, without so formidable a 
description of the particulars, and if no reporter had been admitted to 
spread abroad in the press disturbing rumors while a series of tests was 
in progress, and if it had been deemed possible to postpone publication 
of the official reports until the time limit for applications had expired, 
many more candidates might have appeared. But it cannot be said 
that the Scientific American was not within its rights in pursuing the 
contrary course. If it preferred speedy increase in circulation to a 
plethora of subjects upon which to experiment, that was its own look- 
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out. The conduct of the actual investigations I regard as eminently 
fair, and the decisions of the judges are beyond intelligent question. 

The Scientific American has not been content with waiting for 
applicants, but has endeavored by correspondence and interviews to in- 
duce noted physical mediums to come. And now it goes farther and 
promises to any such or any of less reputation who possesses good 
prima facie credentials, whether he [or she] lives in America or abroad, 
that his expenses will be paid if he comes to New York, appears before 
the Committee, and fails to win one or both prizes of $2,500. 

“This offer applies particularly to William Hope, Eric Powell, 
Franek Kluski, Erto, Willy or Rudi Schneider, “ Stella C.,” Frau 
Silbert, Mrs. Deane, Ada Besinnet, Mrs. Wriedt and the Jonsons . . . 
It applies specifically to an American lady of very large mediumistic 
repute who sincerely seeks anonymity.” 

The offer apparently applies strictly to only the first applicant of 
the qualified list, though its benefits may be extended to more than one. 

It seems a good opportunity for a medium like Mr. William Hope, 
if conscious of the supernormal quality of his results, to enjoy a free 
visit to America, carry back a handsome balance, and win a signal 
triumph over a world of sceptics. Even though the results were simply 
negative, he would have had the free trip and entertainment and 
incurred the non-incriminating Scotch verdict of “ not proven.” 


“MY PSYCHIC ADVENTURES ” 


BY W. FRANKLIN PRINCE, Pu.D. 


Mr. J. Malcolm Bird, Associate Editor of the Scientific American, 
has lately issued a book by the above title, 310 pages. It contains a 
report of his sittings with a number of mediums, for the most part 
well-known, abroad and in America. In England he sat with Mr. John 
Sloan twice (physical and mental phenomena, in darkness), Mrs. Os- 
borne Leonard once (mental), a circle with no identified particular 
medium (physical especially, in darkness), Mr. William Hope once 
(spirit photographs). He interviewed Dr. Geley in Paris, and saw his 
exhibits, also Professor Richet, but attended no sittings there. In 
Berlin he inspected Dr. Griinewald’s remarkable laboratory for tests 
of physical phenomena with no mediumistic candidates for testing, and 
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met Dr. Schwab and others. The last-named gentleman afforded him 
the opportunity of having a sitting with Frau Vollhard (physical phe- 
nomena, in darkness). Returning to the United States, he had one 
sitting with Miss Ada Besinnet, in Toledo, (physical and mental, in 
darkness), one in Chicago with an unnamed young man (trumpet, in 
darkness), and one in a middle western city with a medium of “ very 
large reputation ” whom he calls Mrs. X. (slate-writing). Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle was present at about two thirds of these sittings. ; 

The book is an unusually entertaining one, and written in a spirit 
of frankness and fairness which is most commendable. One hardly 
likes to remark that the author, although a man of scientific scholar- 
ship and keen mentality, is very much of an amateur in the field of 
psychical research, for no secret is made of this fact. And though 
one rather wonders at the courage shown in printing the results of 
first contacts with the treacherous conditions of dark séances, these 
make the more interesting reading from the very fact that they reveal 
the reactions of a scientific mind in a new and difficult field of research, 
a mind too candid to invent explanations which it has not found. 
Many of Mr. Bird’s observations are shrewd and penetrating, even at 
the outset of his novel inquiries, and if he persists in investigation he 
will probably come to see that there are also defects of observation 
and of inference in his first book on the subject. 

Of one thing I feel sure; he will never become either a determined 
and indiscriminate “ believer” nor such an “ unbeliever.” His is a 
mind that will always demand proof, and, if inexperience causes him 
now to give more weight to some data than they really deserve, he is 
not likely to undergo such an emotional reaction upon discovering this 
fact as to be unable to deal fairly with any affirmative data thereafter. 


| Some have yielded to this tendency arising out of disgust, until domi- 


nated and blinded by the will to disbelieve, while regarding themselves, 
directly on this account, as peculiarly scientific in spirit. 

So we may recommend the reading of this book; it is the book of a 
keen, scientific and honest mind ; but at the same time, the reader should 
be a little upon his guard, for it is the work of an amateur in this field, 
and has the inevitable faults of amateur work. 

Parenthetically, we could wish that the book had been proof-read 
more carefully. Errors will slip by, no matter how much pains is taken, 
but we find an unnecessary number of blemishes like “ empasized,” 
“intelligble,” ‘ subsconciously,”  subconcsiousness,” “ conscius,” 
“seaence,” “ handkercheif,” “ automism,” “ telepathetic,” “ employd,” 
“medium’s,” “ genuiness,” and “ page 000.” 

There are a number of errors of statement apparently caused, in 
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part, by reliance on the statements of other writers or on current 
misapprehensions. 

Thus, it is quite erroneous to affirm or to intimate that Spiritual- 
ism as a religion “had made little impression upon the world as a 
whole ” up to ten years ago, that only since 1913 was it regarded as 
a menace by “ organized hierarchies ” or did “ serious scientists seek 
to learn what basis of fact lay behind its beliefs.” Spiritualism as a 
religious cult has very much less influence and note in the United 
States today than it had more than half a century ago. It was 
claimed in 1870, however exaggerated the estimate, that it then had 
eleven millions of followers in this country (History of Modern Ameri- 
can Spiritualism, by Emma Hardinge, 1870, pp. 546, 548), and most 
surely no Spiritualist would make any such claim now. Scientific men 
began to be interested and to inquire if any facts lay behind as early 
as, or earlier than, the seventies. For examples, the Committee of the 
London Dialectical Society, including men of scientific attainments, 
performed its experiments in 1869, and Crookes and Varley began their 
studies in 1870. Likewise, there was much more ecclesiastical alarm 
and opposition a half century ago and earlier than is manifested now. 
At a Roman Catholic convention held in Baltimore in or about 1860, 
it was maintained that even then one third of the population of the 
United States was Spiritualistic in belief, of course a gross over-esti- 
mate, but proving the popular interest at that time (largely sensation- 
seeking and unintelligent), and the consequent fears excited. (Ib., 
page 273.) In 1850, it was claimed that circles were being held in 
every other house in Auburn, New York. Professional Spiritualist 
lecturers, many names of whom are familiar today, swarmed over 
the country and brought together large audiences. There is nothing 
to compare with all this in our twentieth century, before or after 
1913. 

It is a common but erroneous belief that purported spiritistic phe- 
nomena, at least in modern times, began in Hydesville, New York, in 
1847. We find this echoed on pages 26-27 of the book under review, 
and especially in regard to raps. The fact is that the phenomenon of 
mysterious rapping sounds can be traced back for centuries, and other 
“* spiritistic ” manifestations for thousands of years. It is a fact, also, 
that mediumistic phenomena ran through the Shaker communities dur- 
ing the decade preceding the Fox rappings. 

Mr. Bird makes so-called spirit photographs “a contribution of 
recent years,” as compared with raps and even ectoplasm (page 29). 
But spirit photographs, or what purported to be such, were first pro 
duced in or about 1860, only thirteen years after the rappings in 
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the Fox house, and long before the word or theory of ectoplasm was 
heard of. 

It is said (pp. 16-17) that the “ most eminently respectable ladies 
are peculiarly prone” to a phase of automatic writing consisting of 
“the autobiography of a medieval roué, who employs his victim’s 
pencil to describe all his unprintable escapades, and to gloat over them 
in the most fearfully obscene language.” This may be so, but it is 
curious that out of many thousands of automatic scripts by hundreds 
of women, including a few women who were insane, I have never seen 
one, long or short, of this particular description. It seems fairly safe 
to assume, that, having seen or heard of one such manuscript, it was 
supposed that it represented a common type. I do not mean to affirm 
that I have not seen curious romances quite subject to psycho-analytic 
interpretation of the preferred brand, and a very few of them obscene, 
but never once have I come upon the autobiography of a medieval roué, 
or even of a purported roué of any past period. The eminently respect- 
able lady is hundreds of times more likely to get material of a pious 
and mawkish character, professing to come from a Biblical character, 
St. Chrysostom or William James. 

It is also declared to be “ by no means unique to have the automatic 
script in a language with which the scribe is totally unacquainted ” 
(page 17), which is the same as saying that there are at least two such 
eases. I have investigated many (one on the very day of this writing) 
and have found none free from doubt, owing to the impossibility of 
tracing all the possible contacts of the automatist with foreign lan- 
guages. If there are well-tested cases, the Society would be glad to 
be informed. 

On the other hand, only the amateur would assert that “ one watch- 
ing the automatist at work would be quite unable, in most cases, to see 
any indication that the writing was not entirely conscious and normal ” 
(page 15). This is true only from the standpoint of the inexperienced 
investigator. There are signs of automatism which appear in the act 
of writing and in the writing itself almost invariably, and which could 
be counterfeited only by a person who knew them from wide observa- 
tion, which the automatist, if a private person, has seldom enjoyed. 

The author of the book, commenting on the fact that the initial M 
vas given him as belonging to a spirit relative, says: “We ought to 
tmember that what with Mary, Margaret, Maria, Mabel and Minnie, 
tot to mention less frequent ones like Marian and Martha, this must be 
ty far the commonest initial for a woman’s first name ” (pp. 130-131). 
He is probably correct in his main conclusion, but not the subsidiary 
me, probably drawn from the comparative frequency of names in the 
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circle of his own acquaintance. Marian and Martha are not names less 
frequent than some of the others. I had the curiosity to look through 
a list of one thousand feminine names beginning with M, combined with 
the surnames of the women to whom they belonged. About one half 
were Marys, more than two hundred Margarets. But the next most 
frequent name was Martha, of whom there were 36 to only 6 Marias, 
26 Minnies and 32 Mabels. There were 23 Marians to 6 Marias. In- 
stead of coming within the list of five most common names, Maria ranks 
twelfth in frequency, while Martha is the third, and Marian is the 
eighth. 

On page 136 occurs a statement which shows that the writer is yet 
an amateur in his reading on psychical research. This is not a dis- 
credit, as everyone must make a beginning. But one should be wary 
of affirming that what he has not become familiar with does not exist. 
before he has carefully explored. “I have given this complete tran- 
script,” he says, “ mainly because there is not, so far as I know, easily 
accessible to the lay reader, anything that gives a clear idea of what 
such a sitting is like, in its entirety. It seems to me that this should be 
made good, and especially that the chaff should be included with the 
wheat,” etc. Yet for years the Proceedings of this Society have been 
printing long mediumistic records, absolutely word for word (which 
Mr. Bird actually does not do, and should not be expected to do), with 
every word uttered by the experimenter, and even the noting of every 
groan of the medium and every fall of the pencil. Many shorter ver- 
batim records have been in the Journal. These are accessible to the 
lay reader exactly as Mr. Bird’s book is accessible, viz., on payment 
of the price. Or the lay reader may consult them in the public libraries 
of most of the larger cities. 

Because I do not dwell upon the merits of this very readable book, 
it would not be correct to infer that there are not decided merits. It is 
just because these exist that it may be a service to the writer himself 
to instance defects, mainly those of a beginner. His next book may 
profit from the criticism. When he learns to restrain the exuberance 
of his imagination which in the case of telepathic theory goes about @ 
thousand miles in advance of proved facts, positing a telepathy which 
acts by relay ad infinitum, an embryological telepathy and what not— 
which is exactly as facile and plausible as to imagine the walls of 4 
house encrusted with all the past thoughts of the people who have lived 
therein, which thoughts fly like bats to the brains of those entering—: 
when he learns to keep in mind constantly what he elsewhere affirms 
(page 30), that “telepathy itself is but a word covering our igno 
rance,” and not a talisman to annihilate preponderance of indications; 
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and when he gains more experience in observation, he is capable of 
becoming a leader in scientific psychical research. 

Of all the mediums experimented with, Powell impressed Mr. Bird 
the most. Next to Powell he hardly knows whether to put Miss 
Besinnet or Mrs. X. the slatewriting medium. “ Mrs. X.’s manifesta- 
tions,” he thinks, “ are intrinsically the more surprising.” And he 
adds, “ Hope would come next.” 

Now it happens that I have had two sittings with Mrs. X., one in 
an Eastern city, the other at her own home under the same conditions 
as those when Mr. Bird was the sitter, except that there were two other 
sitters with me, at least one of whom was thoroughly convinced of the 
genuineness of the phenomena. I propose to relate some things noted 
by me, especially at the second sitting in the medium’s home. If these 
throw light upon the phenomena so similar when Mr. Bird was present, 
and render the latter less surprising and convincing, this will imply, 
as between the two observers, only that I have had the advan- 
tage of a much longer and fuller experience. Amateurship, like 
the youth with which William Pitt was taunted, is a fault that time 
can cure. 

Mr. Bird, if he wishes to achieve the authority in psychical research 
which I invoke for him, must hereafter avoid falling in love with the 
medium, be she old or young. One who has met Mrs. X. can easily 
understand how a susceptible pen could write, “ She is a very charm- 
ing oldlady ..... She looks exactly like somebody’s grandmother. 
If she is a fraud, then there is absolutely no sense in believing anything 
creditable about any member of the human race . . . my whole sense 
of fitness rebels at the idea of this lady’s being a swindler.” And yet 
sober reason is obliged to admit that some very naughty old ladies have 
been grandmothers, and that being charming is one of the most valua- 
ble assets of the young vampire and the old cheat. I am not now 
implying that Mrs. X. is a cheat, but her grandmotherly charm is no 
protection against her being one. 

I also saw the “ home-made table,” hung on all sides with cloth 
reaching to the floor, through a slit in which the medium thrusts her 
hand and holds the slate. Indeed, she called especial attention to the 
fact that it was home-made, and its very rudeness tends to disarm 
suspicion. Mr. Bird examined it, and “was able to find no hidden 
shelves, false bottoms, or any other aids to trickery.” With a little 
more experience he would have observed that two peculiarities, one of 
which he notes, would, if trickery were employed, be of decided assist- 
ance. First, the legs of narrow board at each end are fastened to- 
gether by cleats, perhaps three quarters of an inch thick, nailed across 
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them inside and horizontally, which would be very handy to rest the 
further end of the slate upon, while the near end is rested upon the 
knee through the cloth. Secondly, the narrowness of the table, only 
fourteen inches, makes it impossible, when a note, addressed to a spirit, 
is put within by the sitter according to directions, for it to be beyond 
the reach of the foot of the medium. There is nothing, so far as I can 
see, to prevent the medium from unfolding the hinge of the slates with 
one hand, resting the near slate firmly upon her knee while the corner 
of the further leaf is supported by the cleat, and, with her wrist pressed 
upon the rim of the slate, to do the writing. I can do this myself, and 
why should she not be able to do it with a thousand times more 
practice behind her? 

Again, there is a peculiarity about the rocking chair in which she 
sits which would be helpful. In the first place, it has a psychological 
effect upon most sitters ; it seems so unlikely that the dear lady, rocking 
so gently while she converses with you and searches your face with her 
innocent eyes, can be writing busily with her one concealed hand. And, 
until one stops to think—and most sitters never do this—it really 
seems impossible to write while rocking. But the rocking is very 
gentle, and experiment shows that one can write upon the knee with 
very little difficulty, except that the pencil sometimes skips and makes 
a long gap in the middle of a word, which happens to be a noticeable 
characteristic of the scripts produced in the sittings of Mrs. X., also. 
The peculiarity of the rocking chair is that it is very low, which would 
favor getting possession of the notes put inside, if one were disposed 
to do so. I can positively say that it would be very easy to move them 
forward by the foot, and as positively that they are moved forward, 
for at my first sitting, I managed an accident (?) by which my foot 
elevated the protecting cloth on the side nearest me, some minutes after 
the notes had been put in, found they had disappeared, and at the end 
of the sitting they were again in the place where I had put them. So 
somebody, spirit or mortal, changes their location, and somebody does 
not mean that this fact shall be known, else it would not be worth while 


to replace them so carefully. There are several methods by which the J 


notes may be gotten into the hand after being drawn forward by 
the foot. 

It is almost impossible to give undivided attention to the table, the 
arm which is intruded under it, the movements of the chair and whole 
body, etc., because the medium persists in conversing, asking questions 
and practically forcing the sitter to look into her eyes. It was almost 
impossible for me to look in a particular quarter for a specific purpose 
without being caught at it. This may all have been innocent, but it 
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was what I am accustomed to regard as the vigilance of a trickster 
watching the watcher, and seizing the most convenient moments. 
It is most unfortunate if a genuine medium happens to adopt this 
manner. 

I am happy to agree with Mr. Bird in a number of particulars. 
The slates have “ nothing at all out of the way with them,” there is no 
“ slide” used, what Mrs. X. reads aloud from the slate is what is on it, 
although nearly illegible to others until translated as she translates 
with remarkable facility, considering that it is not supposed to be her 
writing, there is nothing wrong with the paper supplied on which to 
write the notes to the spirits, there were no messages previously 
prepared. 

There is not the least evidence in the sitter, after the medium has 
held the slate for a considerable time, taking hold of it through the 
cloth, to feel its vibrations. When I was asked to do this it did not 
excite the least interest in my mind, for I knew that, if the writing was 
really done by the medium, it had been already finished when the invita- 
tion was given, and that the vibration and the sound of scratching 
would be merely an easily accomplished sham. Mr. Bird thinks that 
the writing by the medium, and turning the slate, with the loose bit of 
pencil to take care of, would be a pretty large order. With the nearer 
leaf of the slate on the knee through the cloth, the farther leaf sup- 
ported on the handy ledge which I have described, and with the wrist 
ready for contacts where needed, I see not the slightest difficulty, and 
think that, if Mr. Bird tries a few experiments, he will find that he has 
underestimated his own powers as an amateur in “ magic.” Certainly 
a professional magician would laugh at the ease of the feat. 

The medium, midway in Mr. Bird’s sitting, left the room to answer 
the telephone, and asked the sitter to hold the slate through the slit on 
his side of the table. Such an errand is often the cover for preparing 
writing or for other tricks, but it is not necessary to assume that, even 
if Mrs. X. is a trickster, this was the purpose in her case. But I can 
see another purpose which it might serve, and evidently did serve 
whether so intended or not. The editor was left to hold the slate by 
its rim for about ten minutes, and nearly died doing so. “ I wondered 
again whether her wrist were of steel, or whether my sensations might 
be taken as suggesting that she really didn’t support the slate as she 
was supposed to.” In view of my explanation of the ease with which 
the slate could have been held and at the same time written upon, I 
think that he may settle down upon his latter conjecture. 

He was also invited to put a handkerchief in the space within the 
cloth enfolding the table, and afterward it was exhibited “ tied into a 
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complicated wreath.” He wonders whether this could have been done 
while the medium was out of the room, having forgotten the sequence 
of events. It certainly was not so done when the feat was accomplished 
in my first sitting, for she did not go out of the room throughout it. 
I saw a handkerchief put under the table, and come out twisted and 
with several knots in it. And the next day, before an intelligent lady 
instructed to watch me carefully, a smooth handkerchief was put out of 
sight back of a cloth enshrouded table, my left hand kept in sight, and 
I sat and conversed, yet a little later she found the handkerchief on the 
floor twisted and tied with several knots. I had practised but a half 
hour, and am no conjuror. The trick is a childish one; it only re- 
quires that one corner of the handkerchief shall be fastened to the knee 
with a pin previously and afterwards concealed in the clothing beneath 
the level of the table, the right hand can do all the rest. 

At my first sitting, I wrote a note to “ T. Bernard ” (strange that 
all slate writing spirits need to be told their own names!) asking a 
question about an event connected with a table which I thought he 
ought to remember, if he remembered anything. And the answer on 
the slate intimated that he remembered it, but failed to state what it 
was. Some time after this, the medium got an impression of a Thomas, 
which was correct for the T, as it would most likely be. But she did 
not say that he was the person whose second name was Bernard, 80 
that if that had not chanced to be his name, it could have stood for 
any other Thomas whom I happened to know. Besides, she char- 
acterized this Thomas in a fashion which did not apply to the one whom 
I had addressed. There was a reference to a photograph which had 


quite a chance of being a hit, but was not, since there is no photograph f 


of T. Bernard in existence. 

At the second sitting I inquired of “ T. B.” again, purposely re 
minding him that I had put the question before, but this time, recollect- 
ing that I had made an error, put it “ table or bureau.” Thomas 
B.” replied, “ I know to what you refer but how little of mortal events 
do we carry here to this world. My dearest and best of friends it was 


the dresser and not a bureau I took the object.” But it was not 4f 


dresser but a plain old-fashioned bureau. The mode of addressing me 
was most unlikely. 

I wrote asking my mother to “say something about herself, no 
matter what, which will identify her,” but there was no reply, nor was 
there any answer to the request addressed to my father, “ Tell me 


something of your recollections of the branch of science which you werf 


so much interested in, and which you took up after you came to be 4 


’ 


man,” although I thought this a sufficiently explicit reminder. 
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I was more fortunate with “ Marguerite E. L.,” who, so far as I 
know, is a mythical character. I had heard that someone addressed 
a query to a person invented at the time, and was soundly rebuked by 
Mrs. X.’s “ control,” so wished to see if he had the ability to detect 
another such case. My question ran, after the above name: Dear 
Margret: Do you remember that ‘ night in June,’ and what became 
of the rose?” She evidently did, though I didn’t, for this was her 
answer: “TI am here with you full of the vigor of a renewed life, 
and I certainly do remember that evening in June. The rose and its 
spiritual counterpart is safe with me in my spirit home. You are on 
the right road to the higher results through your own organism, 
Marget.” 

If Mrs. X. had been a medium doing automatic writing I should not 
argue anything from the above, for if spirits can impress their thoughts 
upon the subconscious as in a dream, it is the same susceptibility which 
would make the subconscious liable to a dream from outward sugges- 
tion. But the writing in the case of Mrs. X.’s mediumship is supposed 
to be “ independent,” and to have the handwriting characteristics at 
times of the person whose thoughts are coming through, and at others 
of some amanuensis on “ the other side.” The puzzle is, then, who was 
that spirit who thought that she was Marguerite E. L.? Or, if there 
was really a spirit of that name writing, and she got me mixed with 
someone else, was it not odd that I guessed those particulars about 
the night in June and the rose, seeing that I never heard of her or 
them? 

I also wrote a note as follows: “ Will Father or Mother or Mar- 
guerite or Thomas B, or Arthur Burke or anyone else on the other side 
whom I knew well tell me anything whatever which I can remember 
about them?” This elicited the reply: “ Friend Prince keep up the 
good work for all is working well in the undercurrent of understanding 
and will belch forth in time as a volcano of objective results refuting 
all arguments. Goodbye now. R. H.” And the name “ Arthur 
Burke ” was added, and I understood that he was supposed to be a 
sort of secretary for Richard Hodgson. I had given the names of 
three perfectly good spirits, so that there was really no need to select 
that of a living man, Arthur Burke, a book review by whom appeared 
in the February issue of the Journal. 

Finally the medium got an impression, and said to me, “ Your 
father is here and he calls you ‘ Franklin.’ Did he call you Franklin 
here?” I was obliged to answer that he never called me Franklin in 
his life. He used to call me Frankie when I was small, but never even 
that after I was twelve years old. Both the slate messages and the 
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impressions missed on all that they did not dodge. I should add that 
the medium knew quite well who I was. 

A message addressed to a man who was with me ran: “ When you 
put your overcoat on I noticed a needle in the lining. Be careful.” 
The other gentleman made a search, and, sure enough, found a needle 
in the lining of the sleeve, near where it joins the body of the coat. If 
the coat had been left at home, or if any of the witnesses had been able 
to say that the medium had no chance of inserting the needle, this 
would have been a good test, but all of us agreed that under the cir- 
cumstances it was not. The next day, the gentleman who owned the 
coat took it off and handed it to me, while he went back to turn on the 
headlights of his automobile which had been stalled and left. I noticed 
that the sleeve was partly pulled out, exposing the lining, as was 
likely the case the day before. 

The author of the book shows plainly enough that the messages 
which he received were not regarded by him as convincing, in which 
verdict the reader will doubtless acquiesce. 

Mrs. X. may be the white blackbird of slatewriting mediumship, 
but, in addition to what I have said above: 

1. In my first sitting, where the chair she sat in was considerably 
higher than that in her home, I distinctly noted (in spite of what ap- 
peared like endeavors to distract my attention by incessant remarks 
and questions addressed to me) movements in the right arm that did 
not seem to be required by the simple act of holding the slate. The 
medium could not help observing my scrutiny, as her eyes never left 
my face more than a few seconds at a time, and, after a little time had 
passed she developed a troublesome cough which I had not noticed at 
the beginning, which shook her body and made it more difficult to 
identify the suspicious movements of the arm. 

2. The cough either compelled or enabled her several times to bend 
over so that her right shoulder was almost on a level with the table. 
This looked suspiciously like a cover for getting hold of the notes 
beneath the table, after her foot had brought them within reach. 
There was no stooping at the second sitting, but there the chair was a 
very low one. 

3. She does not allow the sitter to see the side of the table at 
which she sits. As it is covered with cloth, through a slit in which her 
hand is thrust out of sight, what possible reason can there be for this 
precaution, unless that betraying signs would be visible on this side, 
such as movements of the wrist? 

4. She claims that the cloth is for the purpose of excluding the 
light, in which the spirits cannot work. But it very ineffectually does 
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this, while it effectually conceals what is going on underneath. Besides, 
she is the only slatewriting medium whom I know of who makes this 
claim or requires a totally enveloping cloth. 

5. In none of the three sittings of Mr. Bird and myself was there 
an invitation to hold the rim of the slates through the cloth in order 
to “ feel the vibrations ” until a considerable time had elapsed, and in 
none was there the apparent hearing of writing going on until such a 
time had passed. As the spirits are supposed to be at work when the 
rim is touched by the sitter, it cannot be said that such contact inter- 
feres, yet never is a chance given (as I learned by inquiry of one who 
has had scores of sittings) to hold the slates by the rim through the 
cloth from the moment when they are put under the table. And yet 
this only is what would give the test any value, for it is well known 
that with other slatewriters the writing is completed before it is appar- 
ently heard, and there is nothing to prevent the medium from imparting 
the “ vibrations ” by the simple act of jiggling her hand. 

Other remarks could be made, but these will suffice. While still 
open to conviction, I am unable to see anything surprising in the acts 
of the medium whom Mr. Bird found the most surprising, but one, of 
all with whom he experimented in Europe and America. Of course 
there is the possibility that, if he had had sittings with other mediums, 
he might have found some more convincing than any whom he actually 
saw. It should be taken into consideration that all whom he saw, but 
one, exhibited phenomena which were essentially of physical character, 
and that he did not have the apparatus of the Scientific American with 
him. It is to be regretted that none on the list have as yet accepted 


overtures to come and be subjects for the investigation being conducted 
by that periodical. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


BY GERTRUDE O. TUBBY 


The Journal of the S. P. R. for January carries various business 
notices and a report of a case of apparent telepathic impression. 
There is a further report “ Concerning the ‘ Price-Hope ’ Case ” which 
should be reprinted for the benefit of those who in this country know 
something of the confusion that grew up in that case. Two new groups 
in psychic research have been formed: a “ parapsychic institute,” in 
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Vienna, for “systematic and impartial inquiry into psychic phenom- 
ena.” And the other is a “ Societé d’Etudes Telepathiques ” with 
rooms at 28 Rue Serpente, Paris. This group would be glad to put in 
touch with possible percipients. 


* * * * * 


Those who followed the work of Mr. Frederick Bligh Bond so ably 
and interestingly presented in his two earlier works, “The Gate of 
Remembrance ” and “ The Hill of Vision ” will be glad to learn that in 
1920 the excavation of the Loretto Chapel concerning which the pre- 
dictions were published in “ The Gate of Remembrance” in 1918, 
was advanced during the summer. The result was a verification of 
the script. 

Mr. Bond reported to us at that time that the foundations dis- 
covered indicated a chapel practically forty feet by twenty feet in out- 
side measure, situated at a distance of thirty-one and a half feet from 
the ascertained position of the inside face of the north aisle wall of 
the nave, and five feet within the bank measured from the top edge. 

The script of “ The Gate of Remembrance” has it thus: “ Abbot 
Bere ybuilded ye Loretto Chapel faire and large to the north side of 
the Navis . . . distant . . . thirty-one feet and a half, and from ye 
aisle of ye transept he was full tenn feet . . . The same was forty feet 
by twenty or thereabouts, and his chief doore was to the west.” 
(Automatic script, Aug. 16, 1917.) 

Mr. Bond’s conjectural plan as published in 1918 assumed the 
dimensions as being internal, and the distance as being clear between 
the walls of the chapel and nave. The interpretation has had to be 
altered, but the accuracy of the script was not affected. His Ninth 
Report on the discoveries made during the excavations, published in 
the Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archeological and Natural His- 
tory Society, Vol. LXV., pp. 76-85 gives the detail of the discovery of 
the “ Loretto” Chapel, though no reference to the psychic writing 
which aided him. 


* % * * * 


Dr. Bayley comments on articles in Psychic Science, and Psyche, 
both of January. Of the former he says: 

“ Psychical Research has certain established standards of evidence, 
and can take cognisance only of material conforming with these re- 
quirements. Unverified accounts of supernormal happenings and un- 
critical descriptions of experiments may be interesting reading, but 
they add nothing to our stock in hand. Thus Psychic Science presents 
‘A New Method in Psychic Photography,’ from notes by Mr. Stanley 
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Bulford, readable but entirely worthless evidentially. Similarly ‘ The 
Face in the Bundle’ has no credentials. 

“ A partial analysis of ‘The Oscar Wilde Script’ is well written 
and of critical value. Following this a condensed account of ‘ Mrs. 
Blanche Cooper’s Mediumship ’ which includes book tests. It is prob- 
able that these sittings would furnish evidential material could they be 
published in full with all of the remarks, chance and otherwise, of the 
sitters as a part of the record. This is what gave permanent value 
to the work of Hodgson and Hyslop in their published mediumistic 
material. 

“ Psyche opens with an editorial on M. Jules Romain’s experiments 
in the development of special sensory intakes through general sensory 
channels, in this case visual perception through the skin. This he 
claims to have developed after long experimental effort. At present 
one must say not proven, but here is opportunity for laboratory 
experimentation under test conditions upon various subjects. 

“* The Uplifted Veil—A Study in Anesthetic Psychology,’ by E. M. 
Standing, is a well described experience in a dental chair; and the 
wonderful clarity of visions of expansive reality which many experi- 
ence under nitrous oxide anesthesia. I have had a recent experience 
which tallies almost entirely with this splendid narrative. On coming 
out, I told the anesthetist—‘ I have something wonderful to tell you.’ 
—Yes he replied ‘ they all have but they never can remember it long 
enough ;? and such was the case. An oxydonist, who was at the same 
time a psychical researcher, might collect valuable material for an 
article on this subject.” 

* * * * 4 

An article by Walter Franklin Prince in The Forum for February 
presents three instances of Professor Gilbert Murray’s telepathic suc- 
cesses under experimental conditions (drawn from the Proceedings of 
the English S. P. R.), several of the spontaneous apparently telepathic 
feats of Mrs. West (our Journal for May and June, 1922), and also 
the incident of the appearance in automatic script, under conditions 
which excluded normal knowledge, of a set of peculiar names in the 
Spencer Case (our Journal for October and November, 1922). The 
article has the title “ Fragments of Psychical Science,” and appears 
to have for its object only the presentation of a few nuts for the 
thorough skeptic to crack. 

A reply in the same issue is attempted by Joseph Jastrow, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in the University of Wisconsin, under the heading, 
“The Animus of Psychical Research.” It is couched in his own familiar 
vein, and while personally courteous, intimates that the alleged facts 
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probably have their origin in the will to believe or some other sufficient 
explanation, if only the explanation were forthcoming. 

In a brief rejoinder in the March number of The Forum, Dr. Prince 
points out that the most of Professor Jastrow’s reply is not responsive 
to his article at all, that after expressly complimenting his adversary 
for his critica] skill, the Professor ascribes to him blundering credulity 
as the only means of discrediting his facts, and that the tactics of 
guessing that facts were quite otherwise than they had been affirmed to 
be by the witnesses, are those which could be used to discredit any 
evidence whatever that rests upon personal study and testimony. 

In the same March issue there is a symposium of extracts from the 
letters of more than thirty persons on the subject of “ spiritualism.” 
* + . * - 

The Journal of Philosophy for January 3 contains a useful 25-page 
article on “ The Development of Science,” by Lawrence K. Frank. The 
material is familiar, but well put together and contains side-references 
to matters in which we are concerned. For example: 

“The earlier Greek philosophers entertained many a shrewd notion 
which we today cherish as essentially modern. The conceptions of 
evolution, of the atomic structure of matter and of a heliocentric 
system, for example, were not unknown among the more thoughtful 
and inquring. But they were destined to remain conceptions or ideas, 
which persisted only because of their singularity. Men were as curious 
and eager to know then as now, but somehow they failed to see, to 
understand, or to learn from what was plainly before them. Nor can 
we discover much more than speculation and a random collection of 
facts among the medieval philosophers, despite the many claims on their 
behalf Now it is obvious, or so it would appear, that men who 
believe in animism and pay their devotion to spirits ruling over natural 
events, can not go far in developing a science. The phenomena of 
nature, for all their repetition, can teach men no lessons of regularity 
and constancy, of what we call causation, who believe in ruling spirits, 
capricious but placable. Thus may we hazard the suggestion that the 
development of a science must wait upon the emancipation of intelli- 
gence from animistic beliefs and practices. 

“The causal antecedent is almost invariably something which in 
appearance has no possible connection with its consequent. This is 
clearly shown in chemical reactions where the appearance of the reagent 
indicates nothing of its capacity to initiate change. As Hume has 
observed, ‘ no object ever discovers (i.¢., reveals) by the qualities which 
appear to the senses either the causes which produced it or the effects 
which will arise from it; nor can our reason, unassisted by experience 
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(italics mine) ever draw an inference concerning real existence and 
matter of fact.” Hume, Inquiry, Section IV. .... 

“While ‘the passing of the supernatural’ is seemingly a prere- 
quisite to science, it must not be supposed that animistic beliefs and 
practices were but obstacles to progress. For the recognition of some- 
thing ulterior or anterior to phenomena, however simple and naive were 
the first notions thereof, was a necessary step in the development of 
science ..... Moreover, the practice of magic, whereby men sought 
to control these spirits, inaugurated the first step in the evolution of 
techniques. .... 

“* The history of human thought is a record, not so much of the 
progressive discovery of truth, as of our gradual emancipation from 
error.’ [Inaugural Address of President Kemp Smith, of Edinburgh 
University, Scotland.] ..... 

“For science sees phenomena neither as the discrete events of ani- 
mism nor as the illusory appearance of metaphysics, but rather as one 
of the several consequents of a sequence in which an antecedent event 
is followed by the event which we call sensation, perception, or obser- 
vation in man and by the event which we call an effect in everything 
outside of man. That is to say, phenomena have a dual role; they 
initiate what are called the stimulus-response sequences in man and the 
causal sequences elsewhere and hence give rise to appearance and reality 
or to what has been called immediacy and causality .... . 

“Function, structure, and quantity, then, are the three basic as- 
pects of all phenomena, which can not be handled separately, since an 
alteration in any one involves an alteration in the other two... . . 

“The test of a problem is whether it involves learning how to deal 
with a phenomenon, by discovering the sequences and the quantities 
thereof in which it occurs, or whether it is an enterprise in defending 
old habits and beliefs or reconciling antithetical concepts. Problems of 
the latter variety are never solved, except by showing that they were 
generated by unreal assumptions. The scientific method is simply to 
approach situations prepared to learn therefrom, and its rarity may be 
due to the difficulty of changing our habits and attitudes toward the 
world, which continued learning demands. .. . . 

“* Knowledge’ and science are located, not in some problematic 
sphere of existence (mental, ideal, spiritual and so on), but in the 
apparatus of behavior, nerves, muscles, glands, and the rest, where they 
function as learned responses or habits. . . . . 

“It may be appropriate here to suggest that since the term ‘ causa- 
tion’ is so loaded with animistic notions and implies so much more than 
the empirically discovered order of events, it might be well to use the 
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term ‘ stimulus and response,’ instead of ‘ cause and effect.’ As sug- 
gested earlier, a stimulus is something which releases energy from a 
complex (organism, chemical element and so on) which, either in the 
long process of evolution or in the short period of individual experience 
has, so to speak, ‘ learned’ to dischare to that stimulus. Phenomena 
then might be distinguished, inter alia, according to the degree of 
hysteresis they exhibited (7.e., persistence of immediately prior experi- 
ence, such as habits in men’s behavior or the variation of a chemical 
reaction with temperature changes, or the practical immunity to ex- 
perience as in inert gases, helium, and so on) 

“Thus it is that ‘ the progress of science in any branch continually 
brings with it a realization that problems in their previous form of 
statement are insoluble because put in terms of unreal conditions ; be- 
cause the real conditions have been mixed up with artifacts or mis- 
constructions. Every science is continually learning that its supposed 
solutions are only apparent because the ‘solution’ solves, not the actual 
problem, but one which has been made up.’ [John Dewey, Essays in 
Experimental Logic, p. 101.] Until the rise of the experimental meth- 
ods (i.¢., carrying our attitudes or concepts into overt behavior), men 
were at the mercy of whatever set of verbal symbols tradition and 
expediency supplied.” 


It must not be supposed that quotation of the above sentences 
implies acceptance of all of them. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
EDITED BY GEORGE H. JOHNSON, C.E., Sc.D. 


Subjective Concepts of Humans the Source of Spiritualistic Manifestations. 
By Joun J. Donnetty. The International Press, New York, 1922. 
Pp. xiii + 544. 

This weighty book with upwards of 180,000 words is a demonstration of 
the author’s industry and ingenuity as a philosophical idealist. The thesis is 
briefly stated in the title. In this “treatise” consisting of three books and 
sixty-one chapters besides dedication, preface, introduction, glossary, bibli- 
ography and index, the author has explained to his own satisfaction, in a 
very abstract way, most of the problems of cosmology, psychology and 
epistemology. To save the student’s time it may be said simply that the 
author’s concept is the exclusive reality of all concepts. 

“ Subjective concepts of humans solve all subjective phenomena known 
to man.” Why the claim should be limited to subjective phenomena does not 
appear. The dogma may be described as the philosophy of personified con- 
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cepts, and the author has proved the fertility of his idea by the size of his 
book. “All communications through the planchette and the ouija board 
come from subjective concepts of humans, begotten in the personality of the 
operations.” 

The most surprising revelation contained in the book is its authorship. 
Mr. Donnelly, now “a total disbeliever in Divine revelation,” was for forty 
years a Catholic priest. 

The author has the merits of frankness and self-confidence. After quot- 
ing the usual definition of hypnotism he remarks, “ The publishers of the 
dictionary are to be excused, for they relied upon the statements made by 
men who dub themselves ‘ psychologists’ and who know as little about the 
human mind (not soul) as a fish knows about a fish hook.” Are the editors 
beyond absolution? Must they endure the purgatory of a concept, or the 
concept of a purgatory generated in the mind of an atheistical ex-priest? 
The hypothesis of the author is designed to explain the mechanism of 
telepathy, but if it explains anything it explains too much.—G. H. J. 


Autosuggestion and Its Personal Application. By J. Hersert DucKworTH. 

The James A. McCann Co., New York, 1922. Pp. xix+168. 

Many books on psychoanalysis and suggestion display an overloaded hobby 
ridden to death, or far on the road. The criticism is not applicable to this 
compendious manual which is very well adapted to the average reader and 
student who has time for only one book on the subject. The author in a 
concise preface, introduction and thirty brief chapters has covered the general 
outlines of both theory and practice as taught by M. Coué. 

“Why not repeat aloud a phrase suggestive of health when we relax? 
Would not the monotonous, regular repetition of the sentence lull us to sleep, 
as the sound of a waterfall does, and would not this thought of health, im- 
planted without effort in the subconscious, at the same time react favorably 
on the body and conscious mind? It would. And this is just what Coué is 
doing.” 

iN complete index makes the book very easy for reference.—G. H. J. 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


—The price for the Proceedings for 1923 is five dollars. It contains the following 
studies: (1) The Mother of Doris, 216 pages: (2) Heinrich Meyer Case; The Rise 
and Edueation of a Permanent Secondary Personality, about 64 pages; (3) The 
Charleburg Record: A Study of Repeat Tests in Psychometry, about 60 pages. The 
first two are by Dr. Walter Franklin Prince, the third by Miss Nellie M. Smith. 
This volume is bound in black cloth with a white label. Future volumes of the 
Proceedings will be similarly bound. 
—The price of the Proceedings for 1922, containing the Pagenstecher Record is $2.50. 
We have twenty-one copies left. 
—We can supply a full set of the Proceedings for ten dollars, the purchaser to pay 
carriage. This offer does not include the Proceedings for 1922 and 1923 or any to 
be issued in the future; but it does include all Proceedings of the American Society 
up to and including 1921—fifteen volumes in all, and some of them containing two 
or three parts. We are able to do this because we have larger stocks of the earlier 
issues, made when printing was cheaper. Our orders now are limited to actual 
requirements with a few over for sale. But they are bound before long to be scarce. 
e regret that costs now make this rigid economy necessary. These fifteen 
Volumes are bound in paper, but prices may be obtained at our office for binding 
them in cloth uniform with that now adopted for the future. 
—We are able to offer a full set of Journals from the beginning up to and including 
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1922, seventeen volumes in all, for ten dollars; the purchaser to pay the carriage. 
These volumes are in the original monthly parts. Prices for binding them in the 
same style as the present Proceedings, black cloth with a white label, may be ob- 
tained from the office. We are short in November and December numbers for 1923 
and are compelled to ask $5.00 for the full year’s monthly parts. Separate monthly 
parts from January to October, 1923, can be supplied to members at half price as 
usual, namely, twenty-five cents a copy. November and December cannot be sup- 
plied separately, what we have being required to complete the sets for the year. 
We can quote the price for binding these parts into a volume similar to the above. 
—Our members should be informed that owing to the increase in the cost of 
printing we can carry no large stocks as heretofore. 


THE DEBT PAID 


—We are happy to announce that the note for $3,500.00 has been paid, with all 
outstanding obligations. All current bills have also been paid. The Society is there- 
fore entirely free from debt. This has been done by the contributions of our friends 
and the use of accrued interest from 1923, falling due this year. We have had to sell 
no securities and our endowment is intact. Our publications, moreover, have been 
brought up to date. The 1923 Proceedings are in press and though not out at the 
time of this writing will probably be in the hands of our members before they read 
this announcement in the June Journal. A sufficient amount has been reserved in 
the Publication Fund to pay for them as soon as they appear. So our announcement 
is unequivocal; we are out of debt, without any overlapping obligations. The 
Journal is paid for monthly, when it is issued. 

—This result has not been achieved, however, without severe economy. We 
have used accrued interest which should normally be available for current expenses. 
Our Publication Fund is now almost exhausted. We shall have to go to the end of 
1924 on a short allowance and the Proceedings for 1924 have still to be issued and 
paid for. If our friends will continue their subscriptions to the Publication Fund as 
they have in the past, all these things will be tuken care of as they fall due and 1925 
will find us with a normal income and expenditure, and no arrears of debt or 
publication. 

—The first act of the Board after getting out of debt was to raise Dr. Prince’s salary 
one thousand dollars a vear, making it retroactive from the first of January of this 
year. 


—All contributions intended for the Journal should be addressed to the Editor. 


—All other correspondence should be addressed to the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, 44 East 23rd Street, New York. 


—All checks and remittances should be made payable to “Lawson Purdy, Treasurer.” 


—Associates, paying an annual fee of $5.00, receive the monthly Journal. Members, 
paying an annual fee of $10.00, receive the monthly Journal and the yearly Pro- 
ceedings. The total number of pages for the year is about the same in each; the 


Proceedings contain the longer reports. Inquiries for membership will be greatly 
appreciated. 





NOTICE 


We should be very glad if members would advise us at once 


of the non-receipt of Journals. Also, if they are not being 


sent to the correct address, please so advise us that we may 


correct our mailing list. 














